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SOOSTG-S 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

KATHRVN  SANDERS  RIEDER 


NO  ONE  who  has  ever  known  the 
charm  of  the   Negro  spirituals 
ever  outgrows  their  fascination. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot 
Deep  River 

Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've 
Seen 

Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  Mother- 
less Child 
Goin  Home 

Oh,  Mary  Don't  You  Weep 
Climb  Up  Chillun  Climb 
Keep  in  de  Middle  ob  de  Road 
There's  a  Little  Wheel  A-turnin 
King  Jesus  Is  A-listenin 

They  seem  more  appealing  with  each 
hearing.  Their  sincere,  emotional  im- 
pact and  perfect  expression  capture 
the  heart. 

Strangely     enough,     these     songs 


were  neither  appreciated  nor  thought 
valuable  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
past  century.  Only  then  was  it  recog- 
nized that  they  were  a  great  and 
perhaps  unique  contribution  to 
American  music. 

Anton  Dvorak  visited  this  country 
and  was  so  impressed  by  their  worth 
that  he  used  "Goin  Home"  and  other 
spirituals  in  his  New  World  Sym- 
phony. The  first  collection  of  such 
songs  printed  was  Slave  Songs  pub- 
lished about  1870. 

The  musical  power  of  these  songs 
seems  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause they  are  the  spontaneous  ex- 

MRS.  RIEDER  is  a  farmer  public  school 
music  supervisor  who  now  divides  her  time 
between  music  and  writing.  In  this  article 
she  combines  the  two.  She  has  had  articles 
and  stories  published  in  about  100  publica- 
tions. 
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pression  of  a  primitive  and  unedu- 
cated people.  Primitive  races  do  not 
ordinarily  develop  harmony.  They 
sing  a  single  line  of  melody.  Yet  the 
Negro  had  rich  harmony  in  his  songs. 
Primitive  peoples  usually  have  simple 
rhythms  repeated  monotonously.  Yet, 
the  African  Negro  had  such  intricate 
rhythms  on  his  jungle  drums  that 
they  are  the  despair  of  professional 
drummers  who  try  to  copy  them. 
Some  will  tell  you  that  one  has  to  be 
born  in  that  country  and  grow  up 
playing  and  hearing  these  rhythms  to 
produce  them  perfectly. 

The  African  Negro  brought  all  this 
musical  heritage  with  him  when  he 
was  carried  to  this  country  as  a  slave 
as  early  as  1619.  His  tribal  religious 
memories,  filled  with  superstition  and 
idolatry,  came  with  him,  too.  Many 
weird  chants  connected  with  strange 
rites  became  a  basis  for  his  music  in 
the  new  environment. 

Not  only  was  the  Negro  naturally 
gifted  in  music,  but  music  was  his 
chief  means  of  expressing  his  sorrows, 
despair,  occasional  joy,  and  hope  for 
better  days.  These  songs  born  of 
slavery  reveal  a  deep  side  of  his  na- 
ture. The  Negro  is  a  naturally  happy 
and  carefree  individual.  It  was  only 
under  the  oppression  of  slavery  that 
these  songs  developed. 

The  Negro  songs  arising  in  this 
country  show  very  early  their  contact 
with  the  religion  of  the  white  man. 
Songs  born  of  the  hopelessness  of 
their  situation  take  on  a  semi-reli- 
gious character  and  express  their 
yearning  for  the  New  Canaan  with  its 
release. 

Older  members  of  the  last  genera- 
tion recall  attending  Negro  camp 
meetings  and  hearing  some  of  this 
spontaneous  singing  much  as  it  must 
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have  been  when  the  spirituals  first 
originated. 

One  singer  would  begin  to  sing 
some  such  phrase  as,  "I'm  gwine  to 
tell  you  about  de  comm  of  de 
Saviour."  The  group  would  answer, 
"O  Hal-le,  O  Hal-le-lu."  He  would 
improvise,  repeat,  and  continue  his 
story  until  his  feeling  was  expressed. 
"Ole  Satan  goin'  'round  like  a  busy 
ole  man"  was  another  favorite  start- 
ing phrase. 

The  spirituals  were  sung  under 
great  religious  excitement.  They  had 
death,  the  resurrection,  and  Satan  as 
favorite  themes.  Most  spirituals  were 
sung  sitting  down,  though  there  were 
"Running  Sperchels"  or  shout  songs 
which  were  accompanied  by  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  motions.  Some  of  these 
were  copied  in  the  unforgettable 
scene  in  the  play,  Porgy  and  B&ss. 
There  were  also  "jubilees"  which 
were  accompanied  by  clapping. 
Something  of  the  primitive  African 
dance  survives  in  these  shout  songs. 

The  spirituals  themselves  served  as 
an  aid  to  the  "mourners."  These  were 
not  true  mourners,  but  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  mourners'  bench.  The 
words  of  these  Negro  hymns  were 
poetic,  imaginative,  quaint,  plaintive, 
and  often  full  of  dramatic  power  with 
marked  contrasts  of  fear  and  bliss. 

Singing  as  so  often*  they  do  of  sor- 
row and  tribulation,  these  songs  fall 
into  the  minor  mode  and  the  use  of 
the  scale  of  five  tones.  This  use  was 
instinctive  and  perfectly  suited  for 
their  expression  of  feeling. 

Many  of  the  songs  originated  in 
the  vigils  of  those  who  sat  up  with 
the  dead,  singing  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  and  mourning  family.  The 
songs  were  sung  in  a  low  monotonous 
croon  and  were  irregular  in  even- 
thing  but  the  rhythm. 


Of  course  there  were  other  planta- 
tion songs:  the  work  songs,  a  few 
songs  of  good  times  around  the  cabin 
fires  when  dancing  was  permitted,  a 
few  love  songs. 

The  railroads  were  laid  to  their 
singing.  The  laying  of  the  railroad 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Negro.  He  used  this  interesting  rail- 
road theme  in  many  of  his  spirituals 
and  religious  songs. 

He  likened  the  Christian  to  a  trav- 
eler on  a  train,  the  Lord  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  servants  of  the 
church  to  the  brakemen.  Stops  were 
made  at  gospel  stations  either  to  take 
up  waiting  converts  or  to  replenish 
the  engine  with  the  water  of  life. 
This  figure  was  enhanced  by  the  Ne- 
gro's imagination. 

In  Louisiana  the  Negro  plantation 
songs  took  on  the  influence  of  the 
Creole  masters.  There  is  a  noticeable 
French  influence  in  these  songs 
which  are  usually  accompanied  by 
dancing.  The  dancers  did  not  sing, 
and  the  musical  accompaniment  of 
the  singing  and  rude  instrumental 
effects  were  supplied  by  the  onlook- 
ers. 

The  work  songs  were  carried  into 
other  than  plantation  settings.  Not 
only  in  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
but  the  crews  of  boats  sailing  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Baltimore  used 
songs  to  pace  their  work.  Later  the 
river  boats  used  songs  in  the  same 
way.  The  boat  songs  were  usually  a 
single  line  sung  by  the  leader  and 
followed  by   an  unmeaning   chorus 


repeated  over  and  over  by  the  work- 
ers. During  the  war  period  the  Ne- 
groes used  these  work  songs  as  they 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
fortifications  and  earthworks.  The 
laborers  kept  pick  and  shovel  going 
to  the  rhythmic,  drawn-out  chanting. 

But  it  is  in  the  spiritual  alone  that 
the  Negro  reaches  his  finest  type  of 
music.  Southern  Negro  songs  degen- 
erated under  minstrel  influence  to 
"Coon  Songs."  Yet  these  became  the 
direct  ancestor  of  some  of  our  popu- 
lar music. 

Because  of  popular  demand  for 
these  minstrel  songs,  Stephen  Foster, 
who  had  never  lived  on  a  plantation, 
wrote  his  many  popular  plantation 
songs.  He  captured  the  spirit  of  this 
vanished  plantation  life  as  no  other 
musician  has.  Written  for  minstrel 
shows,  these  songs  have  lived  be- 
cause they  are  fine  folk  songs  with 
genuine  southern  feeling. 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  toured 
Europe  singing  their  wonderful  Ne- 
gro spirituals.  These  untrained  Negro 
singers  took  the  continent  by  storm. 
Everywhere  audiences  accustomed  to 
the  finest  music  were  charmed  by 
their  wonderful  songs. 

In  spite  of  the  Negro's  contact 
with  the  white  people,  his  melodies 
as  we  have  them  today  still  retain 
some  of  their  exotic  traits.  Many 
serious  composers  continue  to  use 
Negro  spirituals  as  themes  for  their 
major  works,  for  the  spirituals  are 
worthy  and  universally  loved. 


Full  lasting  is  the  song,  though  he, 
The  singer,  passes. 


I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I  hear. 


— George  Meredith 

— Walt  Whitman 
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Between  The  Bookends 


by  Bates  A4.  Stovall 


THE  Library  of  Congress  is  a  vast 
reservoir  of  culture  and  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  great  storehouse  for 
books.  Keystone  of  the  American 
library  system,  it  is  the  major  re- 
source of  all  sorts  of  material  to  be 
drawn  upon  by  Congress  and  other 
government  agencies.  The  purpose  of 
its  creation  in  1800  was  to  provide 
books  for  the  Congress,  but  Con- 
gress has  since  extended  its  services 
to  other  libraries,  scholars,  and  the 
general  public  as  well. 

In  1802  the  Library  had  964  books 
and  nine  maps.  Today  it  has  already 
received  its  10,000,000th  book,  and 
it  has  more  than  34,000,000  items, 
including  books  and  pamphlets,  man- 
uscripts, prints  and  photographs,  mo- 
tion pictures,  maps,  periodicals, 
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music,  and  phonograph  records.  The 
Library's  growth  has  not  been  alto- 
gether tranquil.  There  have  been 
thrills  and  tragedies,  ups  and  downs. 
At  times  its  future  was  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

When  the  British  captured  Wash- 
ington in  1814,  Admiral  Cockburn 
strode  to  the  Capitol  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  Speaker's  chair  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then  he 
called  for  a  vote  among  his  assem- 
bled officers,  "Shall  this  harbor  of 
Yankee  democracy  be  burned?"  The 
answer  was  a  rousing  chorus  of  ayes. 
The  Admiral  roared,  "Light  up!" 

In  the  fire  the  Library  of  Congress, 
then  housed  in  the  Capitol,  lost  prac- 
tically all  of  its  3,000  books.  Today 
only    two    books    can    be    definitely 


identified  as  part  of  that  original  col- 
lection. We  now  know  that  this  mis- 
deed of  the  British  was  done  to  us  in 
retaliation  for  our  burning  of  the 
Parliament  buildings  in  Canada 
shortly  before. 

But  times  have  changed  for  the 
great  library.  Its  fame  has  spread  not 
only  to  England,  but  around  the 
world.  When  Queen  Mother  Eliza- 
beth of  England  visited  Washington 
recently,  she  asked  specifically  to  see 
the  Library  of  Congress.  So  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  took  her  there.  She  was 
shown  the  letter  of  condolence 
Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  General  Eisen- 
hower's banner  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Forces  in  World 
War  II. 

Many  distinguished  persons  visit 
the  library.  His  Imperial  Highness 
Crown  Prince  Akihito  of  Japan;  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I, 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia;  and  His  Excel- 
lency Celal  Bayar,  President  of 
Turkey,  and  Madame  Bayar  have  all 
been  recent  visitors. 

Following  the  destruction  of  the 
Library  by  the  British,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, moved  by  patriotic  motives  as 
well  as  by  financial  necessity,  got  the 
Library  on  its  feet  again  by  selling  his 
private  collection  of  books  to  the 
nation.  He  had  about  6,000  volumes, 
and  it  took  several  horse-drawn  wag- 
ons to  transfer  his  library  from  Mon- 
ticello  to  Washington. 

Less  than  a  dozen  years  later,  a 
reader  in  the  Library's  quarters  in 
the  Capitol  forgot  to  put  out  his 
candle  one  night.  His  neglect  started 
a  fire  which  Edward  Everett,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  saw  as  he  drove  past 
the  Capitol.  The  congressman  had  a 
hard  time  convincing  the  building's 
guards  that  trouble  was   afoot,   but 


at  last  they  aroused  themselves 
enough  to  discover  the  fire  and  to 
sound  the  alarm  bell. 

A  crowd  quickly  gathered,  and  a 
hose-and-bucket  brigade  was  brought 
into  play.  After  a  two-hour  fight  the 
flames  were  put  out.  The  loss  in 
books  and  documents  was  not  irrep- 
arable, since  they  were  of  the  type 
which  could  be  replaced,  but  the 
Library's  quarters  were  badly 
wrecked. 

In  December,  1851,  a  fire  took 
place  which  outdid  either  of  the 
others.  Starting  in  the  Capitol's  flues, 
the  flames  spread  into  the  main  hall 
of  the  Library.  When  they  were  dis- 
covered, part  of  the  shelving,  many 
books,  and  a  large  table  were  burn- 
ing brightly.  By  the  time  an  attempt 
could  be  made  to  extinguish  the 
blaze,  the  whole  interior  of  the  hall 
was  a  roaring  furnace. 

Seven  fire  companies,  backed  up 
by  Marines  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
showed  up  to  fight  the  flames.  It 
looked  for  a  while  as  if  reinforce- 
ments of  fire  fighters  from  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  and  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, would  be  needed.  But  the  local 
people  finally  scotched  the  red  de- 
mon. One  fire  engine  had  to  be  run 
up  on  the  Capitol  steps  and  another 
put  in  the  rotunda.  Part  of  the  build- 
ing was  hacked  away  with  axes. 

Of  the  55,000  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary when  the  fire  began,  onlv 
20,000  were  left. 

In  1897,  the  institution  was  moved 
out  of  the  Capitol  to  the  new,  ornate 
building  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style  across  from  the  Capitol  grounds. 
In  1939,  a  large,  modern  annex  faced 
with   Georgia   marble  was   finished. 

The  two  buildings  are  connected 
by  a  wide  tunnel  which  runs  under 
the  street.  This  underground  passage 
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is  used  by  library  employees,  visitors, 
and  by  small  trucks.  It  contains 
pneumatic  tubes  through  which 
books  are  shuttled  between  the  build- 
ings. Together  the  structures  cover 
thirteen  acres  of  ground,  have  36 
acres  of  floor  space,  and  250  miles 
of  book  shelves. 

Once  the  U.S.  Treasury  found 
that  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford,  who 
had  been  librarian  for  many  years, 
was  short  in  his  accounts  by  about 
$28,000.  Unable  to  explain  the  defi- 
ciency, Spofford  made  it  up  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  There  the  matter 
rested  until  John  Russell  Young  be- 
came librarian.  He  was  preparing  to 
move  the  institution  to  its  new  quar- 
ters. During  a  reorganization  of  the 
mail-handling  system  the  employes 
got  to  searching  between  book  leaves, 
in  desk  drawers,  and  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  They  came  up  with 
enough  money,  uncashed  checks, 
and  money  orders  to  cover  the  miss- 
ing $28,000  fully.  It  appears  that 
the  former  librarian,  his  mind  on 
what  seemed  to  him  more  important 
matters,  had  laid  these  pieces  aside 
when  received  and  forgotten  all 
about  them. 


Since  Young's  discovery  accounted 
for  the  missing  funds  and  dropped 
them  into  Uncle  Sam's  pocket,  Spof- 
ford was  reimbursed  for  the  sum  he 
had  paid. 

The  Library's  guard  division  of 
seventy-six  men  is  forever  on  the 
alert  to  protect  the  vast  amount  of 
material,  priceless  and  otherwise,  in 
the  institution.  This  is  not  a  circulat- 
ing library  for  the  general  public. 
Hence  if  a  visitor  is  headed  through 
an  outer  door  with  a  library  book 
tucked  under  his  arm  there's  general- 
ly something  wrong.  While  the  guard 
retrieves  the  book,  he  listens  patient- 
ly to  the  excuse  commonly  given  by 
one  caught  with  the  goods:  "So  sorry 
— didn't  know  what  I  was  doing!"  If 
questioning  reveals  that  it  is  just  an 
absent-minded  mistake,  the  person  is 
allowed  to  go  on  his  way — without 
the  book. 

Persons  detected  taking  leaves  out 
of  a  book  are  not  let  off  so  easily. 
They  are  placed  in  custody  to  answer 
for  such  inexcusable  acts. 

The  Library  of  Congress  continues 
to  expand  in  its  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  the  nation  it  serves. 
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Barabbas 
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by   CLIFFORD   THOMAS- 


BARABBAS  skulked  in  the  shad- 
ows of  an  alleyway  off  one  of 
the  main  roads  in  the  City  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  needed  money  and  he  in- 
tended to  rob  some  merchant  who 
would  pass  by  that  way  sooner  of 
later. 

Presently  he  heard  voices.  Steal- 
ing a  glance  from  his  hiding  place,  he 
saw  several  men  approaching.  They 
didn't  look  like  merchants.  Anyway, 
there  were  too  many  for  him  to  at- 
tack alone.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
before  slinking  back  out  of  sight. 

His  interest  became  aroused  as  he 
noticed  one  of  the  group  who  seemed 
to  stand  out  above  the  rest.  Some- 
thing about  him  commanded  atten- 
tion. As  they  drew  nearer,  he 
recognized  the  man  people  called 
Jesus,  with  three  of  his  followers.  He 
remembered  the  day,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  he  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
crowd  of  people  who  were  listening 
to  him  preach.  He  had  been  hoping 
for  a  chance  to  rob  someone  in  the 
crush. 

When  the  four  men  came  abreast 
of  where  Barabbas  stood  he  started 
shouting  insults  and  jibes.  The  little 


group  stopped.  Jesus  turned  slowly 
and  looked  steadfastly  on  him,  but 
spoke  no  word. 

Barabbas  opened  his  mouth  to 
hurl  more  jibes,  but  his  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  The  look  on 
the  face  of  Jesus  arrested  him.  He 
saw  not  anger,  but  an  intense  look  of 
sorrow  and  compassion.  This  pierced 
even  the  callous  mind  of  Barabbas 
and  left  him  speechless.  The  group 
continued  on  its  way  and  he  tem- 
porarily forgot  them. 

The  light  from  the  setting  sun 
began  to  fail.  He  wondered  whether 
to  wait  longer,  but  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps put  him  on  the  alert.  He 
gripped  his  staff  tighter,  and  taking 
a  quick  glance,  saw  only  one  man. 
As  the  man  reached  the  opening, 
Barabbas  jumped  out. 

Unfortunately  he  kicked  a  stone  in 
his  haste,  and  the  merchant,  hearing 
a  slight  noise,  turned  quickly  to  fight 
off  his  assailant.  In  the  gathering 
dusk,  Barabbas  failed  to  see  some 
members  of  the  guard  approaching 
who  were  just  returning  from  the 
Joppa  Gate. 

Finally  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
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his  staff  down  on  the  head  of  the 
man,  felling  him  to  the  ground.  He 
was  quickly  fumbling  in  the  robe, 
hoping  to  find  a  pouch  of  money, 
when  the  guards  rushed  up  and 
seized  Barabbas. 

"We've  seen  this  man  before,"  said 
one  of  the  guards.  "Isn't  he  Barabbas, 
the  robber?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  peering 
at  him  closely. 

"I'd  better  take  a  look  at  this  fel- 
low he  tried  to  rob." 

"Well,  hurry  up,"  said  the  first 
guard,  "I  can't  hold  this  fellow  by 
myself  for  long." 

"He's  dead,"  his  companion  ex- 
claimed, after  a  brief  examination. 
"That  blow  on  the  temple  must  have 
killed  him." 

"Come  along  then.  We  must  take 
this  man  to  prison  and  then  report  to 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard." 

Barabbas  scowled  and  cursed  the 
guards  who  were  taking  him  away. 
At  first  he  didn't  care  much,  having 
been  in  prison  many  times  before. 
But  when  he  heard  the  guard  pro- 
nounce the  man  dead,  he  felt  afraid. 
Why  did  this  particular  man  put  up 
such  a  fight?  As  a  rule  his  victims 
were  easily  overcome.  This  would  be 
the  end,  he  thought  bitterly.  They 
would  surely  sentence  him  to  death 
this  time. 

They  clanked  into  the  prison  yard. 
The  jailer  opened  one  of  the  prison 
doors  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  they  pushed  Barabbas  uncere- 
moniously inside. 

A  week  slipped  by,  but  it  seemed 
like  a  month  to  Barabbas  as  he  paced 
the  floor  of  his  prison.  He  did  not 
want  to  die.  A  chill  fear  possessed 
him. 

The  two  guards  who  had  arrested 
him,  passing  through  the  corridor  on 
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their  way  to  the  palace,  stopped  to 
taunt  him. 

"You'll  finally  pay  for  your 
crimes,"  one  of  them  leered. 

"This  is  the  time  Pilate  will  release 
one  prisoner.  Don't  you  wish  it  could 
be  you,"  the  other  jibed. 

"Go  away,"  Barabbas  shouted 
angrily.  "I  have  little  enough  time  to 
think."  He  dropped  on  the  bench,  his 
head  in  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Come  away,"  said  the  first  guard, 
"we  have  to  be  on  duty  for  the  trial." 

"Who  is  the  offender  this  time?" 
asked  the  other,  as  they  hurried  off. 

"Some  man  who  calls  himself 
Jesus." 

"What  is  he  accused  of?" 

"Only  that  he  claims  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  He  has  stirred  up  the  people 
by  his  teachings,  and  the  priests 
don't  like  it.  They  are  charging  him 
with  treason  against  Caesar." 

"Well,  here  we  are.  We  must  re- 
port for  duty.  Our  station  is  near  the 
entrance  of  the  palace." 

The  murmur  of  the  crowd  rose  and 
fell  in  the  slight  breeze  which  blew 
across  the  courtyard. 

"I  wonder  who  Pilate  will  release 
this  time,"  the  first  guard  observed. 

"Haven't  you  heard?"  the  other  re- 
plied. "The  priests  have  been  per- 
suading the  people  to  ask  for  the  re- 
lease of  Barabbas." 

"Why,  he  is  the  worst  criminal  of 
the  lot." 

"That's  true.  But  they  hate  this 
man  so  much,  they  want  to  show  as 
much  contempt  for  him  as  possible." 

"There's  the  man  called  Jesus," 
he  continued,  glancing  over  to  the 
entrance  of  the  palace.  "I  don't  know 
of  one  thing  they  can  accuse  him  of. 
He  seems  to  have  done  nothing  but 
good,  and  his  teaching  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Caesar." 


"Keep  quiet/'  urged  his  compan- 
ion. "They'll  arrest  you,  too,  if  they 
hear  you  talking  like  that.  Listen, 
Pilate  is  speaking." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  roar  of 
voices.  "Barabbas,"  "Release  Barab- 
bas," the  crowd  shouted  frantically. 
The  guards  led  Jesus  away. 

Meanwhile,  Barabbas  crouched  in 
his  prison,  consumed  with  fear. 
Somewhere  in  the  distance  he  faintly 
heard  the  shouting  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  they  were  clamoring  for  his 
death. 

Yet  in  the  turmoil  of  his  thoughts 
came  the  picture  of  the  face  of  this 
man,  Jesus.  The  look  in  his  eyes 
haunted  him,  at  the  same  time  cap- 
turing his  imagination  which  tran- 
scended the  fear  of  the  punishment 
he  expected  for  his  crimes.  Any  day 
now  they  would  lead  him  to  his 
execution. 

The  thought  had  just  entered  his 
mind  when  he  heard  the  heavy  tread 
of  the  guards  coming  along  the  cor- 
ridor. They  must  be  coming  for  him. 
He  could  feel  it.  A  terror  broke  over 
him,  and  beads  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
brow.  Closer  and  closer  they  came, 
finally  stopping  at  the  door  of  his 
cell.  He  heard  the  key  inserted  in  the 
lock  and  the  door  swung  open. 
Barabbas  dared  not  even  look  up. 

"Get  up,"  commanded  one  of  the 
guards  roughly.  "You  are  free  to  go. 
You  are  the  luckiest  man  in  Jeru- 
salem." 

Still  Barabbas  did  not  get  up.  He 
must  be  dreaming.  Why  would  they 
set  him  free,  when  there  were  others 
far  more  deserving? 

"Hurry  up,"  shouted  the  guard 
angrily,  "and  get  out  of  here.  You'll 
probably  be  back  again  before  long." 

He  stood  up  and  walked  unsteadily 
to  the  door  with  shaking  knees. 


"Why  did  Pilate  release  me?"  he 
asked. 

"Because  the  people  demanded 
that  the  man  Jesus  be  crucified  in- 
stead of  you,"  the  guard  replied. 

Barabbas  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  prison  to  the  poor  section  of 
the  city.  He  entered  the  hovel  where 
he  lived  and  slumped  down  on  the 
bench. 

More  vividly  now  the  picture  of 
that  majestic  figure  of  Jesus  came  to 
him.  How  strange  that  through  the 
very  man  he  had  reviled  he  had 
escaped  death.  The  vision  of  that 
look  of  compassion  overwhelmed  him 
and  penetrated  the  harshness  of  his 
heart.  He  began  to  wish  he  knew 
more  about  Jesus. 

A  sharp  knock  on  the  door  inter- 
rupted his  thoughts.  Nobody  ever 
came  to  see  him.  Perhaps  the  guards 
had  returned  to  take  him  back  to 
prison.  With  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, he  opened  the  door  and  found 
a  kindly-faced  old  man  standing 
there. 

"Are  you  Barabbas?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  What  do  you  want?" 

"I  would  like  to  come  in  and  talk 
to  you." 

"You  really  want  to  come  and  talk 
to  a  man  like  me?  You  must  be  one 
of  those  followers  of  Jesus." 

"I  am.  That's  why  I  came  to  see 
you. 

"I'm  glad  you  came,"  said  Barab- 
bas wearily.  "Come  and  sit  on  the 
bench  beside  me. 

"I've  been  wondering  how  I  could 
see  someone  like  you.  You  will  know 
why  I  have  been  set  free.  I  am  deep- 
ly stirred.  You  see,  I  once  reviled  him 
when  he  passed  by  with  some  of  his 
followers.  He  stopped,  and  some- 
thing about  the  way  he  looked  at  me 
penetrated  my  mind.  I  cannot  forget 
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it.  You  must  tell  me  more  about  him." 

"My  friend,"  explained  the  old 
man,  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God — the 
promised  Messiah.  He  came  to  recon- 
cile all  people  unto  himself  and  to 
free  people  from  the  bonds  of  sin.  All 
he  asks  is  that  they  will  turn  to  him 
and  believe.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
hope  for  forgiveness,  and  find  our 
peace  with  God." 

"Does  that  mean  a  man  like  me, 
too,  a  robber  and  a  criminal?"  asked 
Barabbas. 

"Yes.  It  means  everyone,  no  matter 
what  crimes  he  has  committed. 
God's  mercy  through  his  Son,  Jesus, 
reconciles  us  to  himself." 

"I  will  have  to  think  about  this," 
said  Barabbas.  "Even  now  I  am  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  peace  I  have  never 
known  before." 

"Well,  there's  much  more  to  ex- 
plain. Suppose  I  come  back  next 
week,  and  we'll  have  another  talk. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"Yes,  do,"  answered  Barabbas. 

Long  after  the  old  man's  visit, 
Barabbas  still  sat  on  the  bench,  deep 
in  thought.  He  felt  a  remarkable 
change  working  within  him.  He 
could  not  believe  that  he,  Barabbas, 
the  toughest  robber  in  the  hills, 
could  be  thinking  like  this,  just  be- 
cause of  a  man  called  Jesus.  He  al- 
most smiled  to  himself. 

He  did  not  venture  out  for  several 
days  except  to  obtain  a  little  food. 
He  was  troubled  in  mind  and  spirit 
because  his  dead  conscience  had 
been  roused  to  life  through  the  mi- 
raculous impact  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  His  sense  of  guilt  brought  a 
growing  desire  to  desert  his  old  way 
of  life. 

He  remembered  the  hill  called 
Golgotha.  Like  everyone  else  he 
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shunned  the  place,  and  shuddered 
to  think  he  might  have  died  there. 
Instead,  an  innocent  man  died.  Ac- 
cording to  this  old  man,  Jesus  had 
died  not  for  his  own  sins  but  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

Some  strange  power  seemed  to 
draw  Barabbas  to  the  place  of  this 
noble  sacrifice.  He  felt  impelled  to 
go.  Why  not  now?  In  the  semi-dark- 
ness, no  one  would  notice  him.  He 
must  pass  through  the  Damascus 
gate  before  it  closed. 

When  he  arrived,  a  drove  of  don- 
keys were  being  driven  into  the  city 
and  he  slipped  past  without  being 
seen.  He  walked  slowly  and  presently 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He 
stopped  to  look  up. 

At  that  moment  a  full  moon  shone 
through  a  break  in  the  clouds.  The 
light  seemed  to  make  a  halo  around 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Barabbas  felt  a 
strange  stirring  within  him,  as  if  he 
sensed  the  very  presence  of  God. 

Reaching  the  top,  he  stood  for  a 
few  minutes  in  awed  silence.  He 
bowed  his  head.  Once  again  that  vi- 
sion of  the  look  of  love  and  compas- 
sion came  to  him.  Overcome  with 
deep  conviction,  Barabbas  knelt 
down,  clasping  his  hands  together 
and  spoke  softly,  "Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God,  forgive  me  my  sins.  I  will  for- 
sake my  evil  ways  and  follow  thee 
wherever  thou  leadest." 

He  stood  up,  and  a  feeling  of 
peace  such  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced  flowed  through  him.  He 
walked  slowly  down  the  hill  to  find 
a  place  to  sleep  until  the  gates  of 
the  city  opened. 

Tomorrow  when  his  old  friend 
came  to  see  him,  he  would  be  able 
to  say  with  all  his  heart,  "I  am  a 
follower  of  Jesus,  too." 


THE 

GREATEST 

RACE 

in  U.S.  HISTORY 


by  Matthew  J.  Quinn 


HPHE  strangest  and  most  thrilling 
■*-  race  in  our  country's  history  does 
not  appear  in  our  sports  records.  The 
contestants  in  this  race  were  far 
too  many  to  be  named.  They  num- 
bered in  the  thousands.  Uncle  Sam 
set  the  start  and  finish  lines,  laid 
down  the  contest  rules,  gave  the 
starting  signal,  and  awarded  mag- 
nificent prizes  to  the  winners. 

The  1880's  saw  much  attention 
given  to  the  fact  that  no  Indian  tribes 
had  ever  been  settled  on  a  tract  in 
the  very  heart  of  Indian  territory 
ceded  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  News- 
papers in  the  West  argued  that  these 
unassigned  lands,  which  they  called 
Oklahoma  lands,  were  subject  to 
homestead  entry. 

Thousands  of  would-be  home- 
steaders, called  "Boomers,"  gathered 
on  the  Kansas  border.  Only  federal 
troops  prevented  them  from  coloniz- 
ing the  unoccupied  land. 

The  government  settled  the  title 
dispute  over  the  land  with  the  Creeks 
and  Seminoles.  The  tract  was  laid 
out  in  160-acre  homesteads.  It  was 
announced  that  on  noon  of  April  23, 
1889,  it  would  be  opened  to  the  huge 


mass  of  would-be  settlers  around  its 
border. 

The  "Boomers"  were  informed  by 
federal  agents  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  race  into  the  territory  and 
select  their  chosen  tracts.  To  the 
fastest  and  most  daring  wagon  driv- 
ers and  horsemen  would  go  the  best 
pieces  of  land. 

For  weeks  before  the  opening  date, 
thousands  hiked  and  rode  toward  the 
promised  land.  By  morning  of  the 
appointed  day,  a  band  of  ten  thou- 
sand were  waiting  for  a  signal  to 
establish  home  and  homestead  for 
themselves. 

In  speedy,  ruggedly  built  Cones- 
toga  wagons,  in  prairie  schooners  and 
smaller  wagons,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  the  great  mass  of  contestants 
waited  impatiently  for  the  signal. 

They  were  farmers  who  knew  of 
the  rich  soil  that  was  theirs  to  claim, 
and  shopkeepers  with  their  merchan- 
dise in  their  wagons.  Lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  bankers  saw  opportunity  in 
the  spectacular  event  about  to  take 
place.  Adventure-seekers  and  refu- 
gees from  justice  completed  the 
crowd.  This  army  of  contestants 
stretched  to  the  horizon  of  the  flat 
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prairie-land.  Men  and  horses  poised 
at  their  "go"  mark,  the  Kansas-Okla- 
homa boundary  line. 

At  last  the  moment  came.  To  the 
blare  of  bugles  and  the  firing  of  guns, 
the  historic  race  for  land  and  fortune 
began.  How  the  earth  must  have 
trembled  under  the  onrush  of  this 
great  mass  of  men,  horses,  and  wag- 
ons as  it  speeded  across  the  Okla- 
homa prairies.  A  billowing  cloud  of 
dust,  rising  up  behind  the  onrushing 
horde,  hid  the  race  from  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities. 

Then  a  grim  struggle  for  survival 
began  among  the  wagoners.  The  big 
Conestogas  began  cutting  and  swip- 
ing each  other.  All  rules  of  the  con- 
test were  now  forgotten.  Drivers  be- 
gan lashing  each  other  with  their 
whips.  Competing  teams  of  horses 
bit  and  sideswiped  one  another. 

The  smaller  wagons  began  to  col- 
lapse, piling  up  in  turn  other  wagons 
behind  them.  Riders  were  thrown 
from  their  stumbling  horses.  Drivers 
were  bounced  crazily  out  of  their 
wagons  when  the  rear  ends  would 
suddenly  drop  to  the  ground,  the 
back  wheels  veering  off  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  broken  axle. 

Slowly  the  competitors  diminished 
in  number  as  the  weaker  and  less 


prepared  members  dropped  by  the 
way.  Men  began  to  reach  the  tract 
of  land  that  was  their  hearts'  desire. 
When  a  man  found  a  tract  to  his 
liking,  he  drove  in  a  stake  to  an- 
nounce his  possession. 

By  nightfall,  ten  thousand  tents 
dotted  the  landscape.  Most  were  to 
be  homes,  but  some  had  rude  signs 
outside  announcing  the  presence  of 
a  bank,  a  newspaper  office,  or  a  store. 
This  settlement  was  destined  to  be 
known  as  Oklahoma  City.  Rome,  the 
old  adage  observes,  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  but  Oklahoma  City  was! 

A  provisional  city  government  was 
formed.  During  the  first  few  months 
of  the  new  community's  life,  the  U.S. 
Deputy  Marshall  was  often  called  in 
to  enforce  federal  law.  When  one 
enterprising  citizen  took  possession 
of  the  only  pump  in  town  and  began 
selling  water,  troops  were  required  to 
prevent  bloodshed. 

So,  Oklahoma  City  was  the  final 
result  of  the  greatest  race  in  U.S. 
history.  But,  though  started  in  a 
hurry,  Oklahoma  City  is  certainly  no 
example  of  haste  making  waste. 
From  its  unique  beginning  it  has  be- 
come a  flourishing  metropolis,  taking 
its  place  in  the  vanguard  of  American 
progress. 


SIMPLE     AS     THAT 

When  Frankie  Frisch  was  managing  the  Chicago  Cubs,  he  got  into 
a  bull  session  about  coaching  chores. 

"Frankie,"  he  was  asked,  "in  your  opinion,  what's  tougher — coach- 
ing at  first  base,  or  at  third?" 

"Far  as  the  Cubs  are   concerned,"  Frankie   said,   "the   third   base 
coaching  job  is  much  easier.  Fact,  it's  a  cinch." 

"Why's  that?" 

"Because,"  noted  Frisch,  "none  of  the  Cubs  ever  get  to  third." 

— Harold  Winerip 
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IN 

CASE 
OF 
ERROR 

by  L.   J.   Huber 


MOST  of  us  have  some  fancy 
that  takes  us  back  to  the  days 
of  our  childhood.  Some  folks  may 
have  a  ribbon,  some  a  song,  some  a 
picture.  I  have  mine  and  it's  an  odd 
thing  to  be  bringing  back  memories. 
My  thoughts  take  that  backward 
drift  when  I  see  a  man  with  a  handle- 
bar mustache. 

There  aren't  too  many  of  these  any 
more.  Back  in  my  day — and  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you  the  year — they  were 
more  plentiful.  But  not  one  was  as 
big,  as  handsome,  and  as  awe-inspir- 
ing as  the  one  worn  by  Old  Bert 
Moser. 

Old  Bert  was  a  character  around 
our  small  town.  We  boys  were  afraid 
of  him,  even  though  we  had  no  rea- 
son for  this  feeling.  He  told  stories  to 
those  who  would  listen,  tales  of  sea- 
going days,  filled  with  adventure  and 
danger.  To  this  day  I've  never  found 
out  whether  or  not  they  were  true. 

Old  Bert  lived  in  a  small  house  at 
the  edge  of  town.  In  order  to  get  to 
it  you  had  to  cross  a  one-line  railroad 
track  and  go  up  a  small  hill.  From 
the  top  of  this  elevation  Old  Bert 
ruled  his  small  domain.  No  man  was 


ever  known  to  walk  up  that  hill  with- 
out being  under  the  old  man's  eagle 
eye. 

We  youngsters  never  tried  it  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  strange  stories 
that  had  been  told  about  his  hermit- 
like habits.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
he  had  a  chest  of  gold  coins  stolen 
from  a  buried  pirate  treasure.  This 
had  interested  some  of  the  older  boys 
and  they  had  tried,  by  coming  down 
the  mountain  and  approaching  from 
the  rear,  to  get  into  the  old  man's 
home.  They  had  been  rewarded  by  a 
few  swift  kicks  that  sent  them  on 
their  way. 

I  was  terribly  afraid  of  him,  more 
so  than  most  of  my  friends.  My 
mother's  fear  for  my  safety  had  much 
to  do  with  this  attitude.  She,  being 
a  widow,  had  many  other  things  to 
occupy  her  mind,  but  I  came  first. 
Without  a  father  to  share  her  fears 
she  usually  kept  them  all  to  herself. 
When,  occasionally,  she  worried 
openly,  I  would  be  caught  in  the 
feeling.  I  knew  that  she  realized  what 
it  meant  to  me  that  I  could  not  afford 
a  bicycle. 


A  few  days  after  I  was  twelve,  I 
got  a  job.  This  was  my  first  step  to- 
ward a  bike.  I  got  the  feeling  of  suc- 
cess, and  soon  I  was  taking  on 
anything  that  would  bring  even  one 
cent.  Within  six  months  I  was  able 
to  gather  close  to  twenty  dollars. 
Then  lightning  struck. 

One  of  my  jobs  was  fetching  Mr. 
Olson's  cow  in  from  her  pasture.  In 
order  to  get  to  Olson's  I  would  walk 
down  the  track  and  pass  near  Old 
Bert's  shack.  I  was  coming  home 
about  six  in  the  evening  when  the 
man  with  the  handlebar  mustache 
came  at  me.  He  moved  quickly. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I  know  you,  I 
know  all  about  you." 

"You  do,  Mr.  Moser?"  I  gurgled 
and  swallowed  hard. 

"I've  been  watching  you  and  I 
know  that  you're  watching  my  house 
wrhen  you  pass." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  admitted  because  I  did 
keep  an  eye  on  him  and  his  home. 
"But  I  just  pass  here  to  get  to  Olson's 
and  .  .  ." 

"Last  night  you  knew  I  wasn't 
home  and  you  robbed  me,"  he  half- 
screamed. 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Moser,"  I  shouted. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  money, 
boy?" 

By  this  time  I  couldn't  answer.  I 
would  have  run  but  he  had  a  firm 
grip  on  the  shoulder  of  my  shirt,  I 
was  too  frightened  to  cry;  I  just  went 
numb  and  froze  with  a  fear  that  is 
hard  to  describe. 

"I'll  take  you  to  your  mother,"  he 
said  to  me. 

He  marched  me  in  front  of  him. 
Those  were  the  days  when  a  young 
offender  was  not  immediately  listed 
as  a  juvenile  delinquent.  Instead  he 
would  be  turned  over  to  a  parent 
who  would  then  turn  the  offender 
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over  a  knee.  We  got  home  just  as 
mother  was  leaving  the  house.  She 
saw  us  and  I  could  see  the  fright  on 
her  face. 

Mr.  Moser  told  his  story.  My 
mother  defended  me  the  best  she 
could,  but  the  man  was  sure  of  him- 
self. He  threatened  to  bring  a  consta- 
ble. This  moved  my  mother  into  do- 
ing something. 

"How  much  money  do  you  have, 
Roy?"  she  asked. 

"A  twenty  dollar  bill  was  stolen 
from  me,"  Old  Bert  injected. 

"Roy  saved  this  money,"  my 
mother  fought  back,  "for  a  bicycle." 

"You'll  see  when  you  face  the 
alderman,"  he  returned  and  walked 
out  of  the  house. 

Mother  sobbed  and  patted  my 
shoulder.  It  was  her  physical  symbol 
of  faith  in  me,  and  I  wanted  to  help 
her  so  she  would  stop  crying.  I  got 
an  idea. 

"I'll  give  him  my  money,"  I  said. 
"Then  he'll  go  away  and  leave  us 
alone." 

"No,"  she  said  softly.  "That's  your 
money  and  you  keep  it." 

"Please,  let  me  give  it  to  him," 
I  pleaded. 

I  don't  think  she  heard  me;  she 
didn't  answer. 

I  ran  to  the  kitchen.  From  the  top 
shelf,  behind  a  few  jars  of  preserves 
which  mother  had  canned,  I  brought 
forth  my  cache.  I  knew  how  much 
was  in  it  but  I  counted  it  again.  The 
twenty  dollar  bill  for  which  I  had 
just  turned  in  the  silver  to  Mr.  Angus 
at  the  store,  and  the  two  dimes. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  living  room 
mother  was  sitting  in  her  chair. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Roy?"  she 
asked. 

"I'll  give  Mr.  Moser  this  money," 
I  told  her. 


"No,"  she  said.  "Sit  right  down 
here." 

I  did  as  she  ordered.  She  didn't 
say  anything  for  a  long  time.  To  me 
it  seemed  years.  She  just  rocked  and 
I  knew  she  was  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  this  predicament.  My  hand 
held  the  bill  that  was  needed  to  buy 
back  the  peace  of  mind  that  had  al- 
ways been  ours.  Finally,  I  had  to  say 
something  to  arouse  her. 

"Honest,  mother,"  I  said.  "I  don't 
need  a  bike.  They're  a  nuisance." 

"No,"  she  shot  at  me.  "No." 

We  waited  again.  After  those  last 
two  words  I  could  see  her  lips  mov- 
ing in  silent  prayer.  She  had  been 
doing  this,  but  I  hadn't  noticed  it. 

I  heard  a  noise  outside.  I  looked 
through  the  living  room  window  and 
gasped.  The  man  with  the  mus- 
tache was  with  us  again.  Mother 
looked  and  saw  the  same  thing.  This 
time  she  was  ready;  she  was  very 
calm. 

"Come  in,"  she  said  when  he 
knocked  on  the  door. 

He  did.  I  think  he  had  started 
opening  the  door  before  she  spoke. 
I  located  my  vocal  cords.  It  was 
time  to  end  the  trouble.  I  could  do  it 
with  the  small  paper  I  held  in  my 
hand.  I  stepped  in  front  of  my 
mother. 

"Here  is  the  money,  Mr.  Moser,"  I 
said.  "Now  leave  us  alone." 

He  stopped  short.  For  some  reason 
he  didn't  have  that  fierce  look  in  his 
eyes.  Even  his  mustache  didn't  have 
that  foreboding  appearance.  He  was 
different,  he  was  smiling. 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,"  he  said  to 
mother.  "I'm  sorry,  boy,"  he  said  to 
me.  "I  found  that  money,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  I  feel  pretty  bad  about 
accusing  you.  I  hurried  right  over  to 
make  it  right." 


"That  was  nice  of  you,"  mother 
said  gently. 

"I  must  have  given  you  an  awful 
scare,  boy,"  he  said  to  me. 

"Both  of  us,"  I  admitted. 

"How  much  do  you  need  to  buy 
your  bike,  boy?"  he  asked  and 
grinned. 

"Depends  on  the  size,  Mr.  Moser," 
I  explained. 

"This  is  the  twenty  dollar  bill  I 
thought  you  had  stolen,"  he  said  and 
he  displayed  it.  "Take  it  and  add  it 
to  yours  and  get  the  bike.  Then, 
when  you  take  your  first  ride,  try  to 
forgive  a  silly  old  man  who  made  this 
trouble  for  you." 

I  was  about  to  protest,  but  he  put 
the  bill  on  the  table.  He  bowed  and 
said  good-bye  to  mother.  Then  he 
wheeled  and  left  the  house.  I  can  still 
see  him  as  he  walked  across  our  front 
porch. 


ADDRESS    KNOWN 

In  a  Stanley  Cup  series  hockey 
contest  against  the  Rangers  at 
New  York  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
Kenny  Reardon,  tempestuous 
defense  man  of  the  Montreal 
Canadiens,  played  a  wild  and 
woolly  game.  As  a  result,  no  less 
than  five  penalties  were  called 
against  him. 

When  Kenny  returned  with 
the  Canadiens  to  Montreal  for 
the  next  game  of  the  series,  he 
found  a  telegram  waiting  for 
him.  It  was  from  his  sister,  wish- 
ing him  a  happy  birthday,  and 
addressed  to: 

Kenny  Reardon 
Montreal  Forum 
Montreal,  Quebec 
Care  of  Penalty  Box 

— Harold  Winerip 
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RATTLESNAKE 
ROUNDUP 

by  Joseph  Charles  Salak 


A  SOLDIER  from  Brooklyn,  while 
^**  on  maneuvers  in  Oregon,  re- 
turned to  camp  with  several  rattle- 
snake rattles.  He  pacified  his  alarmed 
pals  by  simply  explaining,  "I  got 
them  off  a  big  woim."  However,  his 
understatement  was  mild  compared 
to  the  buzzing  defiance  of  the  ton  of 
venomous  rattlesnakes  that  are  cap- 
tured alive  in  the  annual  rattlesnake 
roundup  at  Okeene,  Oklahoma. 

Since  1939  each  spring  this  most 
unusual  sporting  event  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  attracts  more  than 
20,000  persons  annually. 

In  1954  hunters  representing 
twenty-six  states,  using  forked  sticks, 
special  snake-catching  tongs,  and 
bare  hands,  snared  1,576  snakes 
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averaging  a  little  more  than  a  pound 
apiece  for  a  total  of  1,925  pounds. 

Okeene,  Oklahoma,  is  the  world 
headquarters  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Rattlesnake  Hunters.  But 
the  actual  roundup  takes  place  in 
Salt  Creek  canyon.  It  is  a  three  day- 
affair  starting  with  a  snake  dance. 
The  month  of  April  is  selected  be- 
cause that  is  when  the  snakes,  hollow 
from  their  long  winter  hibernation, 
venture  out  into  the  open. 

The  rattler  rodeo  includes  selec- 
tion of  the  biggest  liar  on  earth.  He 
is  the  fellow  who  tells  the  tallest 
snake  tale  for  the  year. 

The  actual  hunt  for  the  venomous 
reptiles  climaxes  the  event.  The 
snakes  are  purchased  at  50$  a  pound 
by  the  association  and  sold  to  phar- 
maceutical houses,  zoos,  and  leather 
goods  firms. 

In  1954  one  of  the  largest  snakes 
caught  was  a  75M  inch  diamond-back 
weighing  9)2  pounds.  It  brought  a 
veteran  hunter  the  record  price  of 
$51.50.  Another  white  brave  cap- 
tured 334  pounds  of  rattlers  to  set  a 
new  mark  for  one  individual. 


TTE  never  called  himself  anything, 
•*•  -*■  not  even  an  agnostic,  if  he  could 
help  it.  When  he  enlisted  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  on  his  Army  papers  he 
stated  no  religious  preference.  As  a 
boy  he  had  gone  to  a  Protestant  Sun- 
day school.  But  just  as  soon  as  he  did 
not  have  to  go  to  church  or  to  Sun- 
day school  he  stopped. 

He  thought  about  God  once  in  a 
while,  just  wondering  about  him  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  perhaps  the  way 
one  might  wonder  about  the  little 
folk.  I  remember  the  first  time  he 
came  to  me,  full  of  questions  and 
doubts  and  a  belief  in  the  fairies  of 
Peter  Pan  but  not  in  God's  own 
church.  Sure,  it  was  confusion  he  was 
full  of  and  wonderment — and  faith. 
Aye.  That's  the  foundation  on  which 
a  man  is  able  to  build  even  the  great- 
est castles  of  the  world — a  basis  that 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  simple. 

There  was  this  John  Watson,  a 
young  American  soldier  in  Europe. 
He  was  fighting,  by  his  own  choos- 
ing, an  enemy  he  did  not  even 
know,  but  an  enemy  he  firmly  recog- 
nized. There  were  endless  days  when 
the  food  was  bad,  the  weather  foul, 
and  the  going  tough.  He  knew  the 
brutality  of  an  infantryman's  life.  All 
of  this  he  endured  for  a  cause  in 
which  he  believed,  like  millions  of 
other  young  men  and  men  not  so 
young. 

The  war  progressed  through 
France  and  into  Luxembourg  and 
Belgium.  It  looked  as  though  the 
enemy  was  nearly  beaten.  Spring  and 
summer  had  given  way  to  the  au- 
tumn. After  the  rains  and  the  mud 
came  the  wind  and  the  snow.  The 
foxholes  were  bitter  cold. 

Then,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  enemy  staged  a  counterat- 
tack for  which  nobody  seemed  pre- 


By  Casey 


■  CASEY  DEVEIKIS  is  author  of 
the  book,  The  Eager  Beaver  Regi- 
ment, about  the  Army's  1303d  En- 
gineer Regiment,  of  which  he  was 
once  a  part.  He  has  had  articles 
published  in  The  Military  Engineer, 
and  he  is  presently  working  on  a 
novel. 


pared.  Oh,  the  killing  that  followed, 
and  the  fighting.  Brave  men  hung  on 
and  refused  to  surrender.  Prayers  and 
faith  alone,  it  was,  that  carried  them 
through  the  terrible  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

"Faith  in  what,  John  Watson?"  I 
asked  him  when  he  paused  to  catch 
his  breath.  Clearly  I  remember  ask- 
ing him,  "Faith  in  what?" 

"I  don't  know,  Padre,"  he  said  to 
me.  The  look  in  his  puzzled  eyes  was 
genuine.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
"and  that's  why  I'm  here  taking  up 
your  time." 

"Tut-tut-tut-tut-tut  —  nothing  of 
the  sort  you're  doing.  Taking  up  my 
time,  indeed!" 

So  he  continued  his  story  to  me, 
did  John  Watson. 

"It  was  funny  the  way  it  hap- 
pened," he  said.  "We  were  yanked 
out  of  France  and  up  into  Luxem- 
bourg in  a  terrible  hurry  one  night. 
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We  found  quarters  near  the  German 
border  in  the  town  of  Mersch.  There 
was  an  ancient  castle  there  big 
enough  to  hold  my  company  and  a 
half-dozen  refugees  from  Diekirch. 
There  was  a  mother,  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  three  old  people. 

"Now  it  may  seem  strange  to  you, 
Chaplain,"  he  said,  "but  even  the  war 
was  not  big  enough  to  stop  our  no- 
ticing those  children.  The  one  girl 
was  a  wee  bit  of  a  baby,  hardly  six 
months  old.  Her  mother  was  having 
a  terrible  time  feeding  the  little  tyke. 
Not  that  she  wasn't  worried  about 
the  older  one.  Andree  was  her  name. 
But  she  was  six  years  old  and  more 
able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

"We  were  on  iron  rations  and 
most  of  the  men  were  partial  to  the 
sweets  that  were  in  the  packages.  But 
when  they  saw  this  little  mite  of  a 
girl,  they  just  gave  up  their  chocolate 
bars,  even  the  hoarded  ones.  One 
thing  after  another  appeared  for  the 
refugees  to  eat,  and  those  Luxem- 
bourg people  were  ever  so  grateful. 
In  no  time  at  all  everybody  was 
friends. 

"The  men  settled  down  in  quick 
order  because  dawn  was  the  time  for 
the  jump-off.  Everybody  wanted  as 
much  sleep  as  he  could  get.  It  came 
time  for  the  babies  to  be  returned  to 
their  beds.  They  were  up  much  too 
late,  but  in  all  the  excitement  of  our 
arrival  that  had  gone  unnoticed. 
Then  little  Andree  announced  to  her 
mother,  in  German,  that  she'd  not  go 
to  bed  unless  'der  kleine  leutnanf 
tucked  her  in. 

"Everybody  there  enjoyed  the  sur- 
prising business  except  me.  I  was 
embarrassed  because  of  my  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  tongue.  The 
mother  was  embarrassed  a  little  too. 
She  scolded  the  girl  for  her  imper- 
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tinence.  All  of  this  was  in  German 
and  French  in  their  own  dialect,  and 
the  mixture  had  to  be  translated  to 
me.  But  I  guess  I  was  quite  a  bit 
flattered,  too,  that  she  should  have 
singled  me  out  of  all  the  mass  of  men. 

"After  her  mother  had  undressed 
Andree  and  had  her  ready  for  bed 
that  cold  winter  night,  she  came  to 
me.  I  snuggled  her  up  in  my  tired 
and  foreign  soldier's  arms.  But  there 
was  nothing  strange  or  foreign  about 
the  feeling  of  a  little  girl  in  a  big 
man's  arms.  The  stars  were  bright 
outside  and  it  was  snapping  cold,  but 
in  the  house  there  was  warmth. 

We  put  her  to  bed  and  tucked  her 
in.  She  said  her  prayers  and  then 
she  whispered  to  her  mother  that  her 
last  prayer  was  that  God  keep  safe 
the  little  lieutenant.  She  promised  to 
repeat  this  prayer  all  the  days  of 
her  life.  The  mother  translated  all 
this  to  me  in  her  halting  English  and, 
faith,  if  I  didn't  wipe  away  a  tear. 
Me,  it  was,  she  had  said  a  little 
prayer  for;  me,  a  stranger,  and  an 
unbeliever  to  boot." 

John  Watson  did  not  speak  much 
on  what  happened  the  following 
morning  or  during  the  difficult  days 
that  followed  until  the  day  of  vic- 
tory finally  came.  He  did  not  need 
to.  We  all  knew  what  the  end  of  the 
war  had  been  like,  when  Providence 
finally  tipped  the  scales  in  our  favor. 

But  if  he  did  not  speak,  he 
thought.  He  thought  much  about  the 
things  he  had  come  through  un- 
scathed. He  thought,  too,  of  the  little 
girl's  prayers  which,  so  she  had 
promised,  were  being  said  every 
night. 

When  the  war  was  finished  and  he 
came  home,  John  Watson  started  his 
own  family.  He  was  still  an  unbe- 
liever. As  time  passed  he  was  blessed 


with  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Kate,  who 
was  as  dark  as  Andree  was  light.  She 
was  just  as  little  and  just  as  mis- 
chievous as  he  imagined  the  little 
girl  in  Luxembourg  could  have  been. 
Though  he  did  not  go  to  church  with 
his  wife,  he  often  wondered. 

Strange  things  happened  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  Where  other  men 
failed,  he  succeeded.  Mrs.  Watsons 
first  delivery  threatened  to  be  very 
difficult,  and  even  the  doctors  de- 
spaired. John  thought  very  hard 
about  Andree  and  her  prayer  for  the 
little  lieutenant  and  things  turned  out 
well.  When  the  going  got  tough  in 
his  new  business  fabricating  steel 
products,  he  would  let  his  mind  take 
him  back  to  that  cold  winter's  night 
in  far-off  Luxembourg.  He  would 
wonder  what  ever  happened  to  that 
little  girl  and  somehow  business 
seemed  to  pick  up. 

Then  one  day  he  felt,  suddenly 
without  explanation,  that  everything 
was  going  well  with  her,  too.  Her 
baby  sister  would  be  six  years  now, 
no  longer  a  baby.  He  was  not  sure  of 
her  name,  but  he  thought  it  was 
Brigide.  The  feeling  possessed  him 
that  those  people  who  had  been  left 
in  Europe  after  the  war  were  making 
a  come-back.  Without  knowing  why, 
he  felt  that  things  would  be  working 
out  for  them. 

He  talked  to  himself  a  bit,  did 
John  Watson,  but  he  could  not  an- 
swer himself.  This  hazy  faith  made 
him  feel  so  good,  as  he  put  it,  when- 
ever he  thought  of  that  wee  bit  of  a 
girl  saying  her  little  prayer  for  him. 

"Take  something  as  fundamental 
in  most  of  our  lives  as  religion  is"  he 
says  to  me  one  day,  he  does,  and  him 
an  unbeliever.  "Religion  can  die 
without  faith,  Padre,"  he  says.  "Re- 
ligion demands  a  crusade,   and  we 


give  it  a  press  campaign.  It  is  worth 
our  passion,  and  we  deluge  it  with 
votes  of  confidence  and  acts  of  in- 
difference. 

"Preacher,"  he  says  to  me,  "the 
thoughts  of  writers  like  James  Hilton 
disturb  me  greatly.  When  I  put  them 
together  with  my  memories  of  that 
prayer  which  Andree  might  still  be 
saying  for  me — and  I  prefer  to  think 
that  she  is — well,  I  know  I  need 
help.  I  must  have  help  to  understand 
that  which  we  call  God. 

"It  isn't  as  if  I  hoped  to  grasp  all 
the  vastness  of  God's  personality.  I 
just  want  to  learn  to  feel  somewhat 
closer  to  this  Source  of  All.  Then  I 
might  be  able  to  explain  to  myself 
how  that  small  girl's  prayer  helped 
me,  for  I  know  it  did." 

"Nobody  can  tell  you  that,  John 
Watson,"  I  said.  "What  matters  is 
that  you  know  that  prayer  helped. 
If  you  know  that,  you  are  on  the 
threshold  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
faith.  Think  on  it  for  a  while.  Maybe 
next  Sunday  go  with  your  wife  to 
church,  and  see  what  happens."  With 
that  I  sent  him  away. 

It  does  my  old  man's  heart  a  deal 
of  good  to  meet  a  John  Watson.  I'd 
worry  much  less  about  the  atomic 
bomb,  if  I  knew  there  were  more  like 
him  in  this  world  of  ours. 


OCCUPATION 

In  a  religious  convention  in 
Scotland  an  American  once  met 
an  old  gentleman  by  whose 
speech  and  manner  he  was  very 
much  impressed.  Asked  his  oc- 
cupation, the  Scotsman  replied: 
"Sir,  my  business  is  to  serve  the 
Lord,  but  I  make  shoes  to  meet 
expenses." 

— Moody  Monthly 
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BY    T.    E.    JESSOP 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Christian  faith  and 
belief  published  by  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  in  1952.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  S.  Giles,  Chaplain-in-Chief,  Royal 
Air  Force,  for  permission  to  reprint. 


A  FORCE  THAT  SHAPED  BRITAIN 

rT1HE  Bible  has  been  a  godsend  to 
-*-  our  nation.  Without  it  we  should 
have  had   a   different  and   a   worse 
history. 

When,  a  thousand  years  ago,  King 
Alfred  the  Great  translated  part  of 
the  Bible  into  the  everyday  language 
of  his  subjects,  he  started  a  long  proc- 
ess of  popular  education.  He  and  the 
later  translators  made  the  people  of 
this  land  a  people  of  one  book. 
Whatever  else  was  read,  the  Bible 
was  read. 
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It  was  in  order  to  read  it  that 
ordinary  folk,  long  before  schools 
were  provided  for  them,  learned 
their  letters.  From  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  society  that  Book  was  there, 
open,  in  plain  English.  It  was  not 
only  dipped  into  but  pored  over,  and 
gone  through  from  cover  to  cover 
by  hungry  minds. 

That  is  how  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman  were  educated  until  recently. 
They  studied  the  same  book  that 
lay  on  the  tables  of  the  parsons  and 
scholars,  the  lords  and  ladies,  and 
the  king  and  his  queen. 


The  Bible  thus  gave  to  our  nation 
a  common  set  of  ideas,  beliefs,  sen- 
timents, attitudes,  and  rules  of  con- 
duct. That  is  one  of  the  biggest  rea- 
sons why  the  various  folk  of  the  land 
held  together. 

Today  our  social  unity  is  broken. 
While  we  cry  for  harmony  abroad, 
we  have  discord  at  home.  We  are 
doomed  to  poverty  and  to  loss  of 
national  freedom  if  we  do  not  recover 
it.  The  surest  way  of  recovering  it  is 
to  return  to  the  old  ground  of  it — 
one  Book,   one  faith,   one  morality. 

WHAT  IS  THERE  IN  THE  BIBLE? 

The  sweep  of  it  is  magnificent: 
it  begins  with  a  vision  of  the  Crea- 
tion, and  ends  with  a  vision  of 
heaven.  In  between  it  contains  cen- 
turies of  history.  There  is  poetry, 
proverbs  and  preaching,  some 
searching  letters;  and  even  a  quiet 
love-story  (the  book  of  Ruth). 

Some  of  it  is  sober  sense;  some  of  it 
delightful  art.  Some  parts  of  it  were 
written  in  grief,  others  in  joy;  some 
in  the  deepest  despair,  others  in  the 
highest  hope.  Some  of  its  writers 
were  ordinary  men  recording  ex- 
traordinary events.  Some  of  them 
were  extraordinary  men  thinking 
and  speaking  under  the  pressure  of 
great  ideas  and  strong  feelings. 

The  whole  round  of  man's  life 
comes  out  there — every  sort  of  thing 
that  happens  to  us  externally,  every 
mood  that  holds  the  heart,  and  every 
emotion  that  stirs  it.  It  is  a  large 
mirror  in  which  we — whoever  we  are 
— can  see  ourselves  reflected. 

It  is  a  faithful  mirror,  not  a  dis- 
torting one.  Those  who  live  with  it 
get  to  know  themselves,  and  their 
fellows,  too — and  the  God  who 
knows  us  all. 


THE     RELIGIOUS    GREATNESS    OF    THE 
JEWS 

What  is  the  story  it  tells?  In  the 
Old  Testament,  the  story  of  an  un- 
usual people,  a  handful  of  tribes  who 
traced  their  origin  to  a  place  in 
Mesopotamia  (not  far  from  Basra 
and  Habbaniyah),  and  finally  settled 
in  Palestine. 

What  makes  them  unusual  is  that, 
though  they  were  neither  strong  nor 
exceptionally  civilized  in  a  material 
way,  they  rose  above  all  other  nations 
of  their  time  in  purity  of  religious 
experience. 

When  idolatry  was  universal  else- 
where, these  Jews  knew  that  it  was 
silly.  When  many  gods  were  being 
worshipped,  they  saw  that  there  can 
be  but  one.  When  religion  was  every- 
where else  crammed  with  supersti- 
tion, some  of  it  cruel  as  well  as 
foolish,  they  realized  that  God  could 
be  served  with  nothing  less  than  the 
highest  morality. 

GODS   SPOKESMEN 

Read,  for  example,  the  book  of 
Amos  on  social  justice  as  God's  re- 
quirement, and  the  book  of  Hosea  on 
the  forgivingness  and  patience  of 
God.  Remember  that  Amos  and 
Hosea  spoke  2,700  years  ago.  Then 
ask  yourself  how  they  could  manage 
to  say  so  early  what  is  as  true  and 
gripping  today.  Compare  it  with 
what  was  being  said  among  other 
nations  at  that  distant  time.  Then 
you  will  recognize  that  the  Jews  were 
a  very  remarkable  people.  The  Old 
Testament,  in  which  they  recorded 
their  experiences,  is  a  very  remark- 
able collection  of  literature. 

Amos  and  Hosea  were  only  two  of 
a  long  line  of  Jewish  prophets.  No- 
where else  in  all  history  has  there 
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been  such  a  procession  of  outstand- 
ing preachers  whose  utterances  can 
be  read  today  as  if  they  were  being 
spoken  directly  to  our  own  heart, 
mind,  and  situation.  They  rise  to  the 
level  of  thought  where  differences 
of  time  and  place  fall  away. 

They  are  forthright.  There  is 
thunder  in  their  speech,  and  light- 
ning, and  sunshine,  too.  They  rebuke 
and  appeal,  condemn  and  comfort, 
expose  humbug  and  call  for  sincerity. 
They  make  us  look  black  facts  full  in 
the  face,  and  then  show  the  way  out 
in  the  service  of  God. 

We  greatly  need  men  like  them. 
Well,  there  they  are.  Why  not  go  to 
them? 

THE  STORY  OF  CHRIST 

The  New  Testament  opens  with 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Like  His  first  fol- 
lowers, Christ  was  nourished  on  the 
Old  Testament.  As  no  two  persons 
see  the  same  events  in  quite  the 
same  way,  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing more  than  one  account  of  that 
life.  We  have  four.  They  agree  in 
all  that  matters:  the  same  unique 
Man  comes  through. 

The  outer  events  can  be  sum- 
marized baldly.  At  about  the  age  of 
thirty  he  strode  suddenly  into  public 
life.  He  attracted  large  crowds  by 
his  personality,  his  preaching,  and  his 
healing  of  the  sick  and  the  mad. 
They  followed  him  around  the  vil- 
lages that  then  studded  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  up  the  hills 
that  overlook  it.  They  gave  him  no 
respite,  always  clamoring  for  more 
of  his  unusual  talks,  and  for  more 
of  his  healings. 

Soon  a  change  set  in.  Some  of 
the  people  had  come  to  gape  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a  mere  wonder- 
worker or  magician,  and  were  dis- 
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appointed.  Some  had  hoped  that  he 
would  lead  a  revolt  of  the  Jews 
against  their  Roman  conquerors,  and 
they,  too,  were  disappointed.  Others 
were  hurt,  for  he  flattered  nobody, 
and  always  called  a  spade  a  spade. 
These  people,  just  because  they  were 
touchy,  were  not  touched  with  re- 
pentance. Others  were  shocked  be- 
cause he  broke  away  from  their 
binding  of  religion  to  a  round  of 
rigidly  prescribed  practices. 

He  refused  to  stop  healing  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  insisted  that  ritual 
is  right  only  as  a  way  of  worship,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  it.  Jesus  ignored 
any  religious  rule  when  it  obstructed 
either  real  reverence  or  brotherly 
behavior. 

His  frank  simplicity  and  his  com- 
plete purity  of  outlook  aroused  re- 
sistance from  such  quarters.  There 
were  even  plots  to  kill  him.  Never- 
theless, he  carried  on  his  ministry. 

At  length  he  openly  challenged 
the  most  powerful  of  His  enemies  by 
going  to  their  center,  Jerusalem. 
There  he  preached  and  healed  and 
cleansed  the  temple  of  those  who 
made  a  trade  of  sponging  on  the 
daily  worshipers.  After  a  few  days' 
success  he  was  arrested,  condemned 
on  a  trumped-up  charge,  and  given 
the  torturing  death  of  crucifixion. 

His  public  life  had  lasted  only 
two  or  three  years.  It  ended  in  what 
seemed  like  a  ghastly  failure.  Yet 
it  has  had  an  incalculable  influence 
ever  since.  How  did  this  come  about? 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Soon  after  Christ's  death  some  of 
his  dejected  disciples  saw  him  alive 
again.  This  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  story.  If  his  death  had  been  the 
end,  there  would  have  been  no 
Christianity,   but   simply   one   more 


good  man  destroyed  by  jealousy  and 
hate.  Instead,  a  church  was  founded 
in  Jerusalem,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  Crucifixion.  Its  proclamation 
was  not  simply  that  God  reigns 
(which  the  Jews  knew  already),  but 
that  Christ  reigns  with  him.  This  was 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  order,  in 
which  God's  guidance  and  power 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  every- 
body, Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  who 
turned  to  him  by  turning  to  the  liv- 
ing Christ. 

That  is  how  Christianity  was  born 
— not  at  Bethlehem  but  at  Jerusalem, 
not  when  Christ  was  born  but  when 
he  had  survived  death.  For  Chris- 
tianity is  the  doctrine  that  God  was 
and  is  in  Christ. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO 
EUROPE 

Because  Christianity  is  for  all,  it 
quickly  burst  the  bounds  of  Judaism 
and  Palestine. 

The  book  of  Acts  describes  the 
extension  as  well  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Church.  St.  Peter  was  the 
leading  figure  of  the  foundation,  and 
St.  Paul  of  the  extension. 

The  book  recounts  St.  Paul's  long 
and  dangerous  journeys,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  decisive  (as 
well  as  heroic)  events  in  history. 
When  he  crossed  into  Europe  about 
a.d.  50,  he  changed  its  future  mind 
and  heart,  its  morals,  manners,  and 
religion. 

Remember  the  severities  and  sheer 
animal  wickedness  of  the  later  Ro- 
mans, and  the  barbarism  of  the  Ger- 
manic hordes  that  followed  them. 
Then  think  what  Europe  would  have 
become  if  St.  Paul  and  his  successors 
had  not  given  it  the  religion  of  Christ. 
See  what  it  is  becoming  now,  after 
its  recent  rejection  of  that  religion. 


Letters  ("epistles")  which  he 
wrote  to  some  of  those  first  widely 
scattered  congregations  enable  us  to 
see  what  their  problems  were.  They 
indicate  how  people  misunderstood 
the  religious  doctrines,  what  moral 
rules  they  found  hard  to  hold  to, 
their  lapses  from  Christian  brother- 
liness,  and  so  on.  Many  of  their  prob- 
lems are  like  our  own,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  those  letters  opens  to  us 
the  same  masterly  guidance  on  them. 
St.  Paul  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
biggest  minds  of  his  century. 

WHY  READ  SO  OLD  A  BOOK? 

So  much  for  the  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible.  A  few  broad 
questions  may  now  be  put,  with  a 
few  hints  on  how  to  think  out  the 
answers. 

First,  why  bother  about  a  book 
that  is  so  old?  Well,  the  date  of  a 
book  doesn't  always  settle  its  value. 
Lovers  of  reading  get  delight  and 
profit  from  ancient  literature.  The 
only  way  to  judge  a  book  is  to  look 
into  it  and  take  it  on  its  merits. 

It  is  on  its  merits  that  the  Bible 
has  been  read  through  the  ages,  and 
is  being  read  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  appeal  jumps  over  time 
and  space,  for  it  deals  with  spiritual 
affairs,  which  change  only  superfi- 
cially. While  a  book  on  science  goes 
quickly  out  of  date,  one  on  the  be- 
havior  and  destiny  of  the  soul  wears 
well.  Does  it  at  all  matter  when  the 
following,  for  example,  was  written 
— "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  > 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 
(Micah  6:8  KJV). 

IS  THE  BIBLE  TRUE? 

The  question  is  too  simple.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  single  treatise  on  a 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Blessing  of  the  wine— THE  KIDDUSH 


by  Rabbi  Arthur  Gilbert 


pASSOVER,  observed  in  the 
-*•  springtime  of  the  year,  is  the 
great  Jewish  festival  of  freedom.  It 
cries  out  the  victory  of  liberty  over 
slavery,  hope  over  despair,  life  over 
death.  It  reminds  man  that  God  will 
aid  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
and  that  the  dominion  of  arrogance 
will  not  long  prevail  upon  earth. 

These  lessons  are  derived  through 
the  telling  and  retelling  of  one  stir- 
ring story — the  tale  of  the  dramatic 
escape  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egyp- 
tian slavery.   It  is  the  story  of  the 
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heroic  leadership  of  Moses.  It  tells 
how  Moses  rallied  the  Israelites  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  how  he 
pressed  a  hard-hearted  Pharoah  to 
grant  that  freedom.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  outstretched  arm  of  God.  It 
describes  how  God  provided  his  peo- 
ple with  the  hope  that  they  would 
not  remain  forever  in  bondage. 

The  Passover  is  also  the  story  of 
the  Hebrew  people  who  resolved, 
once  their  own  freedom  had  been 
attained,  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  so  that  man  would  never  again 


taste  the  bitterness  of  slavery.  This 
story  is  told  in  detail  in  the  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus.  It  is  such  an  important  story 
that  the  whole  Passover  ceremony 
has  been  built  around  it. 

The  Passover  Is  Celebrated  at  a  Seder 

The  heart  of  the  Passover  celebra- 
tion is  the  Seder.  This  is  a  joyful 
family  dinner  and  worship  service 
that  is  held  in  the  home  on  the  first 
two  nights  of  the  holiday.  Every 
member  of  the  family,  no  matter 
where  he  may  live,  tries  to  be  home 
for  the  occasion.  Almost  always  there 
are  guests  at  the  table. 

It  is  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
share  the  blessing  of  freedom  and 
independence  with  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  especially  with  those  who 
are  far  away  from  home  or  too  poor 
to  provide  a  Seder  for  themselves.  In 
many  contemporary  synagogues  a 
celebration  for  the  entire  congrega- 
tion is  conducted  on  one  of  the  first 
two  holiday  nights.  Thus  service  men 
and  women  will  usually  seek  reli- 
gious inspiration  at  a  community 
Seder  with  their  buddies  on  Passover 
eve. 

Seder  means  "order,"  for  on  Pass- 
over night  certain  rituals  are  per- 
formed and  prayers  are  recited  in  a 
fixed  order.  Most  of  these  ceremonies 
are  very  old.  Through  them  the  Jew 
is  put  in  sympathy  with  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Exodus.  He  is  led  to  feel 
the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  a  life 
of  bondage  and  the  joy  and  sweet- 
ness of  freedom. 

The  text  for  this  home  service  with 
its  appointed  order  of  ceremonies  is 
included  in  a  book  called  the  Hag- 
gadah.  The  oldest  portions  of  this 
book  are  at  least  twenty-five  hundred 
vears  old.  Bv  the  time  of  the  Chris- 


tian era  it  had  ahead}'  received  much 
of  its  present  form. 

The  whole  service  is  based  upon  a 
single  biblical  injunction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  observance  of  Passover : 
"Thou  shalt  tell  thy  son  in  that  day 
saying,  Tt  is  because  of  that  which 
the  Lord  did  for  me  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt'  "  (Ex.  13:8) .  The 
word  "tell"  in  Hebrew  is  haggad,  and 
Haggadah  means  "telling." 

Thus  the  ancient  Seder  ritual  is  no 
more  than  a  retelling  of  the  Exodus 
story  to  the  assembled  household  in 
obedience  to  a  biblical  order.  The 
Haggadah   includes,    in   addition   to 


the  order  of  ancient  ceremonial 
events  and  the  story  of  the  Exodus, 
a  running  commentary  of  prayer  and 
legend.  A  modern  ceremony  will  also 
contain  devotions  composed  in  a 
contempory  mode  to  reflect  the  new 
challenges  confronting  God-loving 
men.  In  many  Jewish  homes  the 
prayers  are  recited  in  both  English 
and  Hebrew. 

The  Seder  service  is  marked  by  a 
special  concern  for  children.  Special 
rituals  and  ceremonies  are  intro- 
duced. These  distinguish  this  supper 
from  the  usual  meal,  so  that  the  child 
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will  be  stimulated  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  child  questions  and 
the  father  answers,  recounting  the 
story  of  Israel's  deliverance  and  im- 
pressing the  lesson  of  faith  in  God. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  young  children  and  to  excite  their 
imagination,  the  devotional  service  is 
also  mingled  with  bursts  of  good 
humor.  Serious  observations  on  Jew- 
ish life  are  joined  to  comments  in  a 
lighter  vain,  and  lofty  poetry  is 
found  beside  playful  ditties. 

Passover  in   History 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  one  of  the 
central  features  in  the  Passover  ob- 
servance goes  back  to  the  misty  dawn 
of  history.  Long  before  the  Exodus 
the  pastoral  tribes  of  Palestine  cele- 
brated a  Festival  of  the  Shepherds 
called  Hag  Hapesah.  Its  celebration 
in  the  early  spring  was  associated 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  offspring 
of  the  flocks  and  herds.  It  was  this 
festival  that  Moses  had  in  mind  when 
he  pleaded  with  Pharoah  in  behalf 
of  the  Israelites:  "Let  us  go,  we  pray, 
a  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God."  (Ex.  5:3.) 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  at  that  time  of  the  spring 
festival  added  to  the  ancient  rite  a 
new  historical  significance.  Thus  the 
name  Pesach  assumed  the  meaning 
of  "passing  over,"  of  sparing  and 
delivering,  in  addition  to  its  ancient 
meaning  as  the  spring  animal  sacri- 
fice. Tradition  has  described  it  as: 
"The  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Passover 
for  he  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  he  smote  the 
Egyptians  and  delivered  our  houses." 
(Ex.  12:27.)  Thus  the  ancient  shep- 
herd holiday  of  Pesach  (the  sacrifice 
of  the  offspring  of  the  flock)  became 
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the  historic  holiday  of  Pesach  (cele- 
brating the  deliverance  by  the  Lord 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  bond- 
age). 

It  was  the  custom  on  Passover  eve 
to  commemorate  that  historic  experi- 
ence by  feasting  on  matzohs  or  un- 
leavened bread.  This  was  a  reminder 
of  the  hurried  flight  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt:  "And  they  baked  un- 
leavened cakes  of  dough  which  they 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it 
was  not  leavened  because  they  were 
thrust  out  of  Egypt  and  could  not 
tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  for 
themselves  any  victual."  (Ex.  12: 
39.)  Soon  the  holiday  of  Pesach  and 
the  feast  of  matzohs  were  joined  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  became 
as  one  holiday. 

As  the  celebration  of  Israel's  in- 
dependence, the  Passover  steadily 
grew  in  importance  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  offering  of  the  Pass- 


over  sacrifices  at  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  was  an  occasion  of  great 
joy  and  festivity.  The  present  Hag- 
gadah  includes  much  of  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  that  Temple  ritual. 

The  destruction  of  the  Temple  in 
the  year  70,  however,  stopped  the 
annual  sacrifices.  The  altar  in  Jeru- 
salem was  replaced  by  the  home  as 
the  center  of  proceedings.  The  Seder 
ritual  at  home  became  primary  in 
the  Passover  observance. 

During  the  centuries  of  Roman 
oppression,  when  the  Jews  groaned 
under  the  crushing  burden  of  the 
Caesars,  the  ancient  Feast  of  Free- 
dom was  charged  with  new  vitality. 
While  the  service  remained  com- 
memorative of  the  sacrificial  rites  at 
the  Temple,  it  served  also  as  a  sum- 
mons to  new  life  and  liberty.  Cele- 
brating it,  the  Jewish  people  prayer- 
fully declared:  "This  year  we  are 
slaves.  Next  year  may  we  be  free!" 

Passover  charged  the  Jew  with  a 
renewed  hope  for  freedom  that  sus- 
tained him  during  the  many  years  of 
persecution  and  oppression.  In  the 
home  ceremony  of  the  Passover  the 
Jew  found  the  strength  to  rededicate 
himself  to  the  continual  struggle  for 
justice  and  liberty.  The  story  of  God's 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  slavery  provided  the  as- 
surance that  the  Lord  would  once 
again  deliver  man  from  tyranny. 

The  Relation  of  Passover  to  Easter 

The  Jewish  Passover,  in  modified 
form,  also  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing festivals  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  early  Christians  had  continued 
to  observe  the  Jewish  festivals,  but 
they  invested  them  with  new  mean- 
ing. Thus,  the  Passover,  with  a  new 
conception  added  to  it  of  Christ  as 


the  true  paschal  lamb,  continued  to 
be  observed  and  became  the  Chris- 
tian Easter.  The  Mass  or  Communion 
uses  the  same  elements  of  wine  and 
unleavened  bread  as  are  used  at  the 
home  service  of  the  Passover. 

Most  scholars  hold  that  the  Last 
Supper  observed  by  Jesus  was  a 
Passover  meal.  Thus,  when  Jesus 
blessed  the  cup  of  wine  and  the 
wafer,  indicating  that  they  were  his 
flesh  and  his  blood,  he  was  sanctify- 
ing the  central  elements  of  the  Pass- 
over meal,  the  kiddush  wine  and  the 
matzoh. 

To  this  very  day  Easter  falls  on  the 
Sunday  immediately  following  the 
Passover.  In  most  languages  other 
than  English,  Easter  is  specifically 
identified  with  the  Festival  of  Pass- 
over. Thus  in  French  Easter  is  called 
Pdques;  in  Spanish,  Pascua;  in  Ital- 
ian, Pasqua;  and  in  Russian,  Paska. 

Some  Interesting  Seder  Customs 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  Seder  ceremony  and  its  special 
ritual  items  all  serve  to  remind  the 
celebrant  of  the  experiences  suffered 
by  the  early  Hebrews  in  their  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  When  the  celebrant 
sits  down  at  the  table  decked  with 
flowers  and  candles,  he  notices  that 
at  the  head  of  the  table  there  is  a 
special  platter.  On  the  platter,  in 
specified  order,  are: 

Three  matzohs — in  memory  of  the 
unleavened  bread  which  the  Jews 
ate  when  they  hurriedly  fled  from 
Egypt. 

Bitter  herbs — a  reminder  of  the 
bitterness  of  slavery. 

Hawses — a  food  made  of  apples, 
nuts,  cinnamon,  and  wine  mixed  to- 
gether to  look  like  the  mortar  which 
the  Hebrew  slaves  used  in  their 
servitude. 
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The  shank  bone  of  a  lamb — a  re- 
minder of  the  paschal  lamb,  offered 
as  sacrifice  in  the  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

A  roasted  egg — symbolic  of  the 
freewill  offering  which  accompanied 
the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

Parsley  or  watercress — -suggestive 
of  the  ancient  customary  hors 
d'oeuvres.  It  is  now  used  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  products 
of  the  earth. 

A  cup  of  wine  also  is  placed  at  the 
setting  of  each  celebrant.  In  all  Jew- 
ish ceremonies  of  rejoicing,  wine  is 
used  as  a  token  of  festivity.  If  de- 
sired, unfermented  raisin  wine  may 
be  substituted. 

Each  participant  in  the  service 
is  expected  to  partake  of  four  cups 
of  wine.  This  number  was  selected 
as  symbolic  of  the  four  divine  prom- 
ises of  redemption  made  to  Israel  in 
Exodus  6:6-7:  "I  shall  bring  you 
out";  "I  shall  save  you";  "I  shall  re- 
deem"; "I  shall  take  you." 

The  Seder  ceremony  opens  with  a 
child  asking  a  series  of  questions.  In 
answer  to  his  questions  the  story  of 
the  Exodus  is  told.  As  the  story  is 
unfolded,  the  various  ceremonial  ob- 
jects are  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained. In  addition,  there  is  a 
series  of  rituals  which  are  performed, 
all  of  which  are  rich  in  historic  refer- 
ence and  spiritual  significance. 

Early  in  the  service  one  of  the 
three  matzohs  of  the  ceremonial 
platter  is  divided  in  half.  One  half  is 
put  away  to  be  eaten  at  the  close 
of  the  meal.  It  is  called  afikomen, 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
dessert.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
may  be  traced  to  the  paschal  lamb 
which  was  eaten  on  Passover  night. 
It  was  customary  to  reserve  a  small 
portion  of  the  lamb  to  be  eaten  at 
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the  close  of  the  meal.  When  sacrifices 
had  ceased,  a  piece  of  the  matzoh 
was  eaten  instead. 

Passover  is  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  Jewish  festivals.  It  is  a  holiday 
rich  in  songs  and  poems.  It  has  in- 
spired the  writing  of  many  stories 
and  plays.  Artists  throughout  the 
years  have  painted  many  pictures  in 
its  honor.  Passover,  the  Festival  of 
Freedom,  has  stirred  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple for  a  great  many  centuries.  In- 
deed, it  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  all 
men. 

In  the  words  of  the  final  benedic- 
tion of  the  Passover  Seder,  "do  we 
sense  the  universal  significance  of 
this  holiday." 

"The  Passover  service  is  now 
completed.  With  songs  of  praise 
we  have  rifted  up  the  cup,  sym- 
bolizing the  divine  promises  of 
salvation,  and  we  have  called  upon 
the  name  of  God.  Let  us  again,  lift 
our  soul  to  God  in  faith  and  hope. 
May  he  who  broke  Pharaoh's  yoke, 
forever  shatter  all  fetters  of  op- 
pression and  hasten  the  day  when 
swords  shall  at  last  be  broken,  and 
wars  ended.  Soon  may  he  cause 
the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to 
be  heard  in  all  lands  so  that  man- 
kind— freed  from  violence  and 
from  wrong  and  united  in  an 
eternal  confidence  of  brotherhood 
— may  celebrate  the  universal 
Passover  in  the  name  of  our  God 
of  Freedom. 

May  God  cause  the  light  of  his 
countenance  to  shine  upon  all  men 
and  dispel  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance and  of  prejudice.  May  he  be 
gracious  unto  us.  Amen. 

May  God  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  our  country,  and  may  he 
render  it  a  true  home  of  liberty 
and  the  bulwark  of  justice.  May 
he  grant  peace  unto  us  and  unto 
all  mankind.  Amen. 
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Something  Has  to  Give 

r  I  'HE  haughty  man  had  decided  that  he  would  take  at  least  some  of  it 
-*•  with  him.  He  left  specific  orders  that  all  his  jewels  and  gold  should  be 
put  in  his  casket.  The  casket  was  to  be  of  solid  stone.  It  was  to  be  sealed  so 
that  it  could  never  be  opened  from  the  outside.  As  a  last  assurance,  a  full- 
fledged  curse  was  to  be  said  over  the  grave. 

All  was  done  exactly  according  to  his  wishes.  Surely  he  and  his  treasure 
were  forever  secure  from  man  and  nature. 

But  there  was  the  faintest  little  crack  in  the  stone  cover  of  the  tomb.  Water 
seeped  in  and  froze.  Something  had  to  give,  and  in  the  spring  the  crack  was 
easily  noticeable.  The  summer  rains  seeped  through  the  crack,  and  the  acorn 
that  by  chance  had  been  left  in  the  casket  sprouted. 

Slowly  it  grew  toward  the  light  that  now  filtered  through  the  crack. 
Watered  and  fed  by  nature,  it  grew  through  the  opening  and  broke  out  into 
the  sunlight.  As  it  grew  ever  stronger,  something  had  to  give,  and  now  a 
sturdy  tree  grows  out  of  the  tomb  that  was  sealed  and  cursed  for  all  time 
and  eternity.  Again  the  God  who  created  all  of  nature  had  asserted  his 
authority  over  the  works  of  man. 

Of  a  former  occasion,  the  Bible  says  "they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre 
secure  by  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  guard."  Evil  and  misguided  men 
thought  that  they  had  forever  sealed  the  person,  the  love,  and  the  power 
of  Jesus  in  a  tomb,  along  with  the  hopes  and  loyalties  of  his  disciples. 

Yet  the  church  year  reaches  its  triumphant  climax  this  month  with  the 
celebration  of  the  fact  that  something  had  to  give — that  there  was  no  power 
of  man  on  earth  that  could  keep  the  truth  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  entombed 
in  darkness  or  forbid  it  to  remake  the  lives  of  people.  God  who  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  had  demonstrated  his  authority  over  the  heart,  mind, 
and  soul  of  man. 


— fjoe  ^bana 
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An  Easter  Service  of  Worship 

Easter  Hymn  (read  or  sing) :  "All  Glory  Laud  and  Honor" 

Responsive  Call  to  Praise 

Leader:  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen! 

Response:  He  is  risen  indeed! 

Leader:  Sing  unto  the  Lord! 

Response:  For  he  has  done  excellent  things! 

Leader:  Sing,  O  heavens;  and  be  joyful,  O  earth! 

Response:  For  the  Lord  has  comforted  his  people. 

Leader:  Thanks  be  to  God! 

Response:  For  he  has  given  us  the  victory! 

The  Gloria  Patri  (if  desired) 

Invocation  (in  unison) 

O  God,  who  through  the  mighty  resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  hast  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  thy  love;  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  as  by  his  death  he 
has  recalled  us  into  life,  so,  by  his  presence  ever  abiding  in  us,  he  may 
raise  us  to  joys  eternal;  through  him  who  for  our  sakes  died  and  rose  again, 
and  is  ever  with  us  in  power  and  great  glory,  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.   (The  Lord's  Prayer  if  desired) 

Hymn:  "Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today' 

Responsive  Reading:  A  Litany  of  Praise  to  the  Risen  Lord 

Leader:  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
the  women  came  to  the  tomb,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared. 
And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  tomb. 

Response:  The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

Leader:  And  the  women  departed  quickly  from  the  tomb  with  fear  and 
great  joy.  And  behold,  Jesus  met  them  and  said,  "Hail." 

Response:  The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

Leader:  But  Mary  stood  outside  the  tomb  weeping,  and  she  saw  two 
angels.  They  said  to  her,  "Woman,  why  are  you  weeping?"  She  said  to 
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them,  "Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
they  have  laid  him."  Jesus  said  to  her,  "Mary."  She  turned  and  said  to  him, 
"Master!" 

Response:  The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

Leader:  And  that  very  day  two  of  the  disciples  were  going  to  a  village 
called  Emmaus  and  were  talking  with  each  other  about  all  these  things  that 
had  happened.  While  they  were  talking  and  discussing  together,  Jesus  him- 
self drew  near  and  went  with  them. 

Response:  The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

Leader:  When  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled, 
Jesus  came  and  stood  among  them  and  said  to  them,  "Peace  be  with  you." 
When  he  had  said  this,  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  side. 

Response:  The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

Leader:  Simon  Peter  said  to  the  disciples,  "I  am  going  fishing."  They 
said  to  him,  "We  will  go  with  you."  And  that  night  they  caught  nothing. 
Just  as  day  was  breaking,  Jesus  stood  on  the  beach;  yet  the  disciples  did  not 
know  that  it  was  Jesus.  That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  said  to  Peter,  "It 
is  the  Lord!" 

Response:  Praise  to  the  Lord,  the  Almighty! 

Leader:  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  heard  behind  me  a 
loud  voice  like  a  trumpet.  Then  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  was  speaking 
to  me,  and  on  turning  I  saw  one  like  a  son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  long  robe 
and  with  a  golden  girdle  round  his  breast;  his  head  and  his  hair  were  white 
as  white  wool,  white  as  snow,  and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  When  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  though  dead.  But  he  laid  his 
right  hand  upon  me,  saying,  "Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the 
living  one;  I  died,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 

Response:  Praise  to  the  Lord,  the  Almighty! 

Scripture:  John  20,  especially  verses  19,  20.   (First  Reader) 

Meditation  #1:  *"As  the  Father  Has  Sent  Me,  Even  So  I  Send  You"  (First 
Reader) 

*"We  are  on  a  mission.  The  Apostle  Paul  described  it  as  'ambassadors 
on  behalf  of  Christ.'  We  are  to  do  as  Jesus  did:  seek  to  awaken  persons 
to  their  true  nature  as  children  of  God  and  brothers  of  one  another,  and 
help  them  five  that  way. 

"And  how  are  persons  awakened  to  their  own  highest  possibilities? 
By  living  as  a  son  of  God,  guided  always  by  the  Father's  love.  Jesus 
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awakened  in  others  faith  and  hope  and  love.  And  he  sends  us  to  continue 
that  work.  Our  job,  our  mission  in  the  world,  in  whatever  profession  we 
are  working,  is  by  attitude,  word,  and  deed  to  make  known  to  men  the 
love  of  God  and  their  own  nature  as  his  sons. 

"Wherever  I  may  be,  Jesus,  as  it  were,  is  saying,  'I  am  sending  you  to 
carry  on  my  work.' 

"He  breathes  upon  us  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  says:  'Peace  be  with  you.' " 
And  so  will  it  be,  if  we  go  where  he  sends  us  and  love  as  he  loves  us. 

Prayer:    (First  Reader) 

*"As  we  go  about  the  duties  of  each  day,  O  God,  let  us  go  as  people 
sent  by  Jesus,  to  show  forth  thy  love  that  awakens  the  highest  in  others 
and  binds  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  Amen." 

Scripture:  John  21,  especially  verses  15-22.  (Second  Reader) 

Meditation  #2:   *  "Follow  Me"   (Second  Reader) 

*"Here  is  the  climax  of  the  story — the  story  of  an  amazing  man  who 
was  so  perfectly  at  one  with  God  in  spirit  and  purpose  that  we  cannot  do 
other  than  think  of  him  as  the  son  of  God.  His  last  words  to  Peter  are 
words  to  us  all:  If  you  love  me,  feed  my  sheep.  'Follow  me.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  praise  him,  to  profess  love  for  him.  We  must  serve  as  he  served 
the  humblest  and  the  least  who  are  in  need. 

"We  are  to  keep  our  attention  centered  on  him.  We  are  not  to  judge 
what  we  ought  to  do  by  what  others  are  doing,  but  by  the  call  of  Christ 
to  us.  Jesus  said,  in  effect,  to  Peter,  'Don't  be  looking  at  John  to  see  if  he 
is  doing  his  duty  or  whether  he  is  sacrificing  enough.  That  is  not  your 
concern.  Follow  me.' 

"So  two  dangers  are  to  be  avoided:  First,  we  are  not  to  substitute 
professions  of  love  for  actions.  Praise  cannot  take  the  place  of  service. 
Second,  we  are  not  to  escape  Christ's  call  to  us  by  looking  around  and 
saying,  'But  what  about  John,  will  he  do  as  much?  Is  he  doing  as  much?'  " 

Prayer:   (Second  Reader) 

*"0  Living  Christ,  calling  us  to  follow  thee,  we  would  answer  thy  call. 
Let  us  not  fail  nor  falter  in  this  high  purpose.  If  we  turn  aside,  forgive,  and 
draw  us  back  again  to  thee  and  to  the  service  of  those  in  need  in  thy 
spirit.  Amen." 

Hymn:  "Come,  Ye  Faithful,  Raise  the  Strain." 

Benediction  by  Chaplain 


*  From  Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People,  1955.  Used  by  permission  of  The 
Rev.  G.  Arthur  Casaday  and  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  1 


The  Acts  of  the  Spirit 

JOHN  W.  COOK 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Acts  1:1-14;  2:1-42 


Our  Aims 

1.  To  increase  the  reader's  appreciation 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  pointing 
out  how  this  book  came  to  be  written. 

2.  To  indicate  the  nature  of  this  book, 
with  special  attention  directed  to  its 
emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

■  Today  is  Easter.  Throughout  the 
world,  Christians  gather  in  churches 
on  this  day  to  proclaim  their  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  great  event  is  described  in  all 
four  of  the  gospels.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church's  good  news  that 
Jesus  CJirist  has  conquered  sin  and 
death. 

But  how  did  the  church  come  into 
existence?  What  was  it  like  in  the 
first  years  after  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ?  For  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  we  must  turn 
to  the  only  history  contained  in  the 
New  Testament — the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

As  we  discovered  last  month,  when 
we  were  studying  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  Acts  is  not  an  independent 
book.  It  was  written  as  the  second 
volume  of  a  larger  work  that  includes 
both  Luke  and  Acts.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Gentile  physician  named  Luke. 
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This  is  indicated  in  the  preface  to 
the  Acts  (1:1-14) .  This  is  the  bridge 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  work. 
It  does  a  flashback,  so  to  speak,  and 
portrays  the  risen  Christ  talking  with 
the  apostles — instructing  them  how 
to  be  ready  for  the  unfolding  of 
God's  purposes  for  their  lives. 

This  book  was  probably  written 
about  a.d.  85.  Where  did  Luke  get 
his  information?  He  undoubtedly 
talked  with  many  eyewitnesses  to 
the  events  in  the  life  of  the  early 
church.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  Luke 
was  personally  present  with  Paul  the 
Apostle  when  many  of  the  events  in 
chapters  16  to  28  of  Acts  occurred. 
The  passages  in  which  the  pronoun 
"we"  is  used  might  indicate  that 
Luke  kept  a  diary  while  on  his  travels 
with  Paul.  Later  he  probably  used 
this  diary  in  writing  the  Acts. 

What  purpose  did  Luke  have  in 
mind  in  writing  this  second  volume 
to  his  work?  His  main  purpose  is 
clearly  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
spread  of  the  good  news  until  Chris- 
tianity became  a  world  faith.  It  is 
evident  that  Luke  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  faith.  He  wanted  to  remind 
the  church  that  it  has  a  divine  com- 
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mission  to  carry  the  Christian  faith 
into  the  whole  world. 

On  this  Easter  Day,  then,  we*  are 
reminded  by  the  Acts  that  Jesus 
Christ's  work  did  not  stop  with  the 
resurrection.  The  living  Christ  con- 
tinued to  instruct  the  disciples, 
"speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Furthermore,  he  made  them  a 
promise:  "Before  many  days  you 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

What  was  this  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  like?  They  could  not 
imagine.  They  only  knew  that  the 
risen  Christ  had  "charged  them  not 
to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to 
wait"  until  they  had  received  it. 

Jesus  Christ  had  more  to  tell  the 
disciples  about  the  Spirit,  before  it 
descended  upon  them:  "You  shall 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  come  upon  you;  and  you  shall  be 
my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  end 
of  the  earth."  Here  was  exciting 
news.  Power  and  a  purpose  were  to 
be  theirs.  These  despised  friends  of 
an  executed  criminal  were  to  have 
a  part  in  changing  the  world.  They 
would  have  been  superhuman  if  such 
a  promise  had  not  filled  them  with 
awe,  wonder,  expectation,  and  joy. 

What  did  they  do?  We  read  that 
"they  went  up  to  the  upper  room, 
where  they  were  staying,"  and  "all 
these  with  one  accord  devoted  them- 
selves to  prayer,  together  with  the 
women  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  with  his  brothers. " 

The  stage  is  set.  The  actors  are 
waiting,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
promised  Holy  Spirit  will  come  and 
empower  them  for  a  great  mission. 


How  truly  dramatic  is  the  situation. 
When  God  breaks  into  history,  ex- 
citing things  happen.  Life  can  never 
be  dull  when  it  is  lived  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  living  God. 

From  Easter  to  Pentecost  was  a 
time  of  spiritual  preparation.  It  was 
undoubtedly  marked  by  thought, 
prayer,  and  mutual  service  among 
those  first  Christians.  They  were  ex- 
pecting great  things  from  God. 
When,  they  could  not  tell. 

Then  it  happened.  "They  were  all 
together  in  one  place,"  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  filled  them.  It  gave  them 
power  to  witness  boldly  to  the  very 
persons  who  had  crucified  their 
Master.  The  events  of  Crucifixion 
and  Resurrection  were  proclaimed 
boldly  by  Peter,  the  spokesman  for 
the  group.  The  people  who  heard 
were  stricken  with  remorse.  "Breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do?"  they  asked. 
"And  Peter  said  to  them,  'Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
forgiveness  of  your  sins;  and  you 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/  " 

There  it  is  again — reference  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  book 
can  with  justification  be  called  the 
"Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  glorifies 
not  the  acts  of  the  apostles  as  such, 
but  the  Acts  of  the  Spirit  through 
the  apostles  as  channels  of  God's 
power. 

At  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
working  through  Peter  and  the  other 
disciples,  had  great  effects.  "Those 
who  received  his  [Peter's]  word  were 
baptized,  and  there  were  added  that 
day  about  three  thousand  souls.  And 
they     devoted    themselves     to    the 
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apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  to 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
prayers." 

On  this  Easter  Day,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  assures  us  that  the  good 
news  of  God's  victory  over  death  was 
just  the  beginning  of  a  great  enter- 
prise. It  started  the  recruitment  of  a 
body  of  believers  who  would  be  em- 
powered by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  is 
the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  to- 
day. It  is  made  up  of  faithful  be- 
lievers who  have  discovered  that  God 
can  and  will  use  them  if  they  offer 
themselves  as  channels  of  his  love. 
Power   with   a   purpose   is   a   living 


promise  to  persons  in  the  twentieth 
century  who  hear  the  words  of  Peter 
as  contemporary  good  news. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  a  spooky  or 
unreal  notion  to  your  friends?  To 
you?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  what  does  it 
mean  to  you? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  the  book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  truly  the  "Acts 
of  the  Spirit"? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  experience  of 
Pentecost  is  repeated  today?  If  so, 
how?  If  not,  why  not? 


THE    BIBLE     IS    MY    BEAT 

by  James  Z.  Nettinga 

Mark  Twain  was  not  a  saint,  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  lot  of 
wisdom.  When  the  Bible  was  under  discussion  one  day,  Mark 
Twain's  friend  was  disposed  to  brush  the  Good  Book  entirely  out 
of  his  life  with  the  remark,  "It's  too  hard  to  understand."  To  which 
Twain  came  back  like  a  flash,  "It  isn't  those  parts  of  the  Bible  that 
I  can't  understand  that  bother  me;  it  is  the  parts  that  I  do  under- 
stand." 

There  isn't  anyone  who  cannot  understand  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. They  are  brief  and  practical  and  touch  directly  on  every- 
body's life. 

There  isn't  anybody  who  cannot  understand  the  Golden  Rule  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  us  do  not  practice  it  much  of  the  time. 

There  is  no  one  who  cannot  understand  most  of  Jesus'  short, 
pithy  parables.  They  hit  every  one  of  us  with  deadly  accuracy. 

And  who  can  possibly  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
we  call  the  Prodigal  Son?  .  .  . 

Although  the  last  word  of  our  Bible  was  written  over  1900  years 
ago,  much  of  it  sounds  as  though  it  had  just  been  issued — so  clear 
and  timely  is  it.  Yes,  there  are  parts  you  won't  understand,  but 
you  needn't  worry  about  those.  It's  the  parts  you  can  understand 
that  are  worth  reading  and  heeding. 

(Reprinted  from  Church  Herald) 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  8 


Christian  Worship 

JOHN  W.  COOK 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Acts  3:1-8;  4:23-31;    13:1-3 


Our  Aims 

1.  To  see  more  clearly  the  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  life  of  the  first  Christians. 

2.  To  draw  applications  for  our  own  ex- 
periences of  personal  and  corporate 
worship  from  a  study  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

■  Worship  for  the  first-century 
Christians  was  not  frosting  on  the 
cake.  It  was  the  very  stuff  of  life. 
Time  and  time  again  throughout  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  see  that  it 
was  while  the  disciples  were  waiting 
and  worshiping  that  they  received 
new  insight  and  new  power  from  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

They  undoubtedly  prayed  in  pri- 
vate as  Jesus  had  taught  them  to  do. 
But  they  also  gathered  together  for 
the  public  worship  of  God,  regularly 
and  gladly.  We  say  "gladly"  because 
there  is  a  note  of  joy  running 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  through  the  Acts. 

On  one  such  occasion,  "Peter  and 
John  were  going  up  to  the  temple 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  the  ninth 
hour."  This  became  the  occasion  for 
a  healing  encounter  with  a  "man 
lame  from  birth."  Following  the 
mans  restoration,  what  did  Peter 
and   John    do?   Did   they    gather    a 


crowd  and  brag  about  their  power 
of  healing?  Far  from  it.  Rather,  they 
continued  on  their  way  into  the  tem- 
ple to  worship  God.  The  man  who 
had  been  lame  joined  them,  "Leap- 
ing up  he  stood  and  walked  and  en- 
tered the  temple  with  them,  walking 
and  leaping  and  praising  God." 

Healing  is  thus  seen  in  relation  to 
wholeness,  the  basic  meaning  of 
health.  Wholeness  and  holiness  both 
proceed  from  a  right  relationship 
with  God.  That  relationship  must  be 
maintained  through  regular,  sincere 
worship.  Peter  and  John  seem  to  be 
saying  this  by  their  action. 

Worship  brings  spiritual  health, 
and  better  physical  health.  But  that 
is  not  all.  It  also  inspired  the  first- 
century  Christians  to  courageous  ac- 
tions. Courage  is  much  needed  in 
every  age,  but  especially  in  a  day  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  such  as 
ours.  Peter  and  John  were  threatened 
by  the  religious  authorities  for 
preaching  about  Jesus  Christ.  How 
did  they  and  their  friends  respond? 

First,  the  group  affirmed  its  un- 
shakable faith  in  God.  Then  the 
Christians  prayed  for  boldness: 
"Grant  to  thy  servants  to  speak  thy 
word  with  all  boldness."  Their  prayer 
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was  made  in  true  faith,  and  it  was 
answered.  We  read:  "When  they  had 
prayed,  the  place  in  which  they  were 
gathered  together  was  shaken;  and 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  spoke  the  word  of  God 
with  boldness." 

This  passage  from  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  Acts  shows  us  something 
tremendously  important  about  the 
worship  of  the  early  Christians.  It 
was  not  formality.  Rather,  it  grew 
out  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
their  daily  life.  They  saw  God  as  the 
answerer  of  needs.  They  found  faith 
in  him  as  the  supplier  of  wisdom  and 
strength.  They  knew  that  they 
needed  what  he  alone  was  capable  of 
supplying.  And  because  they  went 
into  their  times  of  worship  expect- 
ing great  things  from  God,  great 
things  happened. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  worship  experiences  are 
often  dead  for  us  today  is  that  we 
don't  really  expect  anything  much 
to  happen  during  the  time  of  wor- 
ship? The  testimony  of  Luke  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  most  often  and  most 
powerfully  to  the  Christians  when 
they  were  gathered  for  prayer  and 
worship. 

The  early  church's  business  and 
administrative  decisions  were  often 
made  as  a  direct  result  of  the  in- 
sights gained  in  times  of  worship. 
For  example,  the  first  missionary 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  grew 
out  of  a  time  of  worship  for  the 
church  at  Antioch.  (Read  Acts  13.) 
"While  they  were  worshiping  the 
Lord  and  fasting,  the  Holy  Spirit 
said,  'Set  apart  for  me  Barnabas  and 
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Saul  for  the  work  to  which  I  have 
called  them/  Then  after  fasting  and 
prayer  they  laid  their  hands  on  them 
and  sent  them  off."  Prayer  changes 
things.  For  the  early  Christians,  this 
was  no  idle  statement  but  an  accu- 
rate description  of  reality. 

These  few  examples  could  be  mul- 
tiplied. They  all  point  to  one  great 
fact:  the  early  church  was  a  worship- 
ing church.  The  first  Christians  were 
intensely  aware  of  God  because  they 
were  often,  and  regularly,  encounter- 
ing him  in  worship.  Without  this 
awareness,  and  this  contact,  much  of 
their  power — if  not  all  of  it — would 
have  disappeared. 

Have  you  noticed  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  worship  and  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  would 
seem  that  when  human  beings  are 
in  a  mood  of  awe,  reverence,  and 
gratitude — when  they  are  worship- 
ing— the  Holy  Spirit  is  freest  to  en- 
ter their  lives  and  work  through 
them. 

Does  this  not  indicate  the  para- 
mount importance  of  worship  for 
Christians  in  any  age?  Health  and 
wholeness;  spiritual  boldness;  a  true 
sense  of  direction — all  these  were 
given  the  first  Christians,  and  others 
through  the  Christians.  They  resulted 
from  worship,  especially  prayer. 

In  the  twentieth  century  we  need 
those  very  qualities,  do  we  not?  On 
every  hand  there  is  sickness — phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral.  There  is 
timidity,  compromise,  and  fear. 
There  is  confusion  and  a  lack  of  di- 
rection. How  are  we  to  reverse  the 
tide? 

Christians,  reading  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  pointed  to  worship  as 
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the  beginning  of  the  way.  It  is  not 
a  trick,  not  a  gimmick,  not  an  es- 
cape-hatch from  trouble.  Rather,  it 
is  an  encounter  with  the  living  God 
who  is  the  Great  Physician  for  all 
our  ills.  He  is  the  Encourager  of  the 
fearful  in  heart,  and  the  Guide  for 
all  who  are  seeking  the  way.  This  en- 
counter is  not  an  elective,  nor  an 
extra.  It  is  the  main  line  reality  of 
our  lives.  "O  come,  let  us  worship !" 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  does  worship  mean  to 
you?  What  does  it  seem  to  mean  to 
others  whom  you  have  observed?  Il- 
lustrate. 

2.  Does  healing  have  a  place  in 
worship?  If  so,  in  what  sense?  If  not, 
why? 

3.  Should  prayer  precede  the  mak- 
ing of  all  major  decisions,  both  for 
individuals  and  for  groups? 


THE     BIBLE      (Continued     from    page    23) 


single  subject  and  written  by  one 
man  or  at  one  time.  It  is  a  library  of 
various  books  (though  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  God),  which  date  from 
about  850  b.c.  to  about  a.d.  100. 

The  historical  parts  have  been 
shown  by  critical  scholarship  to  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  genuine  his- 
torical material.  If  you  have  doubts, 
and  want  them  to  be  answered,  con- 
sult a  chaplain. 

Poetry  and  preaching  can't  be 
true  in  the  sense  in  which  history 
should  be.  When  a  psalmist  writes 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  and 
when  a  prophet  tells  us  to  face  the 
evil  in  our  own  hearts,  to  put  up- 
rightness above  any  self-interest,  and 
to  walk  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  are 
saying  something  that  has  to  be 
checked  not  by  documents  or  ar- 
chaeological remains,  but  by  the 
whole  mind  searching  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  mankind. 

But  what  of  the  story  of  Creation? 
Since  it  goes  beyond  both  history  and 
science,  it  cannot  be  tested  by  either. 
Read  it  with  an  open  mind,  and  then 
ask  yourself  if  nothing  stands  out 
except  the  sequence  of  details.  Surely 


the  whole  point  of  the  grand,  though 
restrained,  picture  is  that  the  world 
and  man  came  from  God,  and  that 
man  differs  from  everything  else  in 
being  basically  like  God.  To  miss 
that  point  is  to  see  the  trees  instead 
of  the  woods.  It  is  on  a  decision 
about  that  point  that  the  fate  of  man 
rests,  not  on  whether  the  world  was 
made  in  six  days  or  when  man  first 
came  on  the  scene. 

Miracles — do  they  blind  you  to  all 
else  that  is  there?  Jesus,  for  example, 
did  much  more  wonderful  things 
than  the  miracles.  He  was  himself 
more  wonderful  than  them  all.  He 
made  the  nature  of  God  vividly  clear, 
put  into  the  world  a  new  ideal  of 
character,  and  turned  some  very 
ordinary  people  into  saints  and 
heroes. 

IS  THE   BIBLE  UNIQUE? 

How  could  this  question  be  an- 
swered from  the  outside?  One  must 
get  into  the  Bible  itself,  and  give  its 
meaning  and  spirit  the  chance  of 
showing  themselves.  Only  in  this  way 
could  anybody  realize  what  is  meant 
by  calling  it  the  Word  of  God. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  15 


Christian  Fellowship 
JOHN  w.  COOK 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Acts  2:42;  2:44-47;   4:34-37 


Our  Aims 

1.  To  discover  the  meaning  of  "fellow- 
ship" as  it  obtained  in  the  first-century 
church. 

2.  To  draw  applications  to  our  Christian 
fellowship  experiences  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

■  Worship  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant for  Christians.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  important  relationship  which 
they  have.  We  discover  very  early 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
Christian  fellowship  was  not  an 
empty  term.  It  was  a  sustaining  real- 
ity for  the  first  Christians. 

This  matter  of  fellowship  has  been 
stretched  to  include  many  things 
in  our  day.  The  term  has  become 
a  loose-fitting  one.  What  did  it  mean 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era? 

In  brief,  it  meant  close  friendship 
between  the  disciples.  It  included 
companionship,  sharing  of  posses- 
sions when  there  was  genuine  need, 
hospitality,  and  mutual  learning.  It 
was  a  big  thing,  this  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

Immediately  after  the  account  of 
the  first  Pentecost  conversion  experi- 
ence, we  read  that  the  converts  "de- 
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voted  themselves  to  the  apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the 
oreaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers." 

Does  this  not  say  something  im- 
portant to  us?  It  seems  to  say  that, 
from  the  very  beginning,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  Christian  faith 
is  not  merely  a  matter  for  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  a  way  of  life.  This  way  of 
life  cannot  merely  be  taught;  it  must 
be  caught  as  well.  From  this  arises 
the  importance  of  fellowship.  It  in- 
volves not  only  prayers  but  the 
breaking  of  bread  as  well. 

What  does  this  say  to  us  about 
those  persons  who  are  converted  to 
Christianity  in  our  day?  Doesn't  it 
say  that  the  quality  of  our  life  as 
Christians  should  be  such  that  others 
can  learn  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  simply  by  being  with  us 
and  observing  how  we  live?  Yet  how 
many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  Christian  way  by 
being  copied?  Does  this  judge  us  as 
Christians? 

Another  quality  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  first  Christians  was  trust.  They 
dared  to  share  and  share  alike.  This 
was  not  an  enforced,  police-state 
type  of  sharing.  It  was  utterly  dif- 
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ferent  in  quality  from  modern  Com- 
munism. Rather,  it  was  a  type  of 
"commonism" — having  all  things  in 
common. 

We  read  about  this  interesting  de- 
velopment in  the  life  of  the  early 
church  in  Acts  2:44:  "All  who  be- 
lieved were  together  and  had  all 
things  in  common;  and  they  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  all,  as  any  had  need. 
And  day  by  day,  attending  the  tem- 
ple together  and  breaking  bread  in 
their  homes,  they  partook  of  food 
with  glad  and  generous  hearts,  prais- 
ing God  and  having  favor  with  all 
people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  their 
number  day  by  day  those  who  were 
being  saved." 

This  sounds  like  the  idyllic  exist- 
ence of  Utopia,  or  perhaps  like  the 
days  of  rapture  of  a  honeymoon, 
don't  you  think?  The  motive  behind 
their  unusual  behavior  was  not  a 
belief  in  a  left-wing  economic  theory, 
but  love  of  one  another. 

When  we  love,  we  share.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  We  do  not  often  see 
the  kind  of  sharing  described  in  Acts 
because  Christian  love  in  its  fullness 
is  all  too  rare  in  the  world  in  any  age. 

Nor  was  this  just  the  first  happy 
expression  of  .  Christian  fellowship. 
Later,  we  read  in  Chapter  Four  that 
"there  was  not  a  needy  person  among 
them,  for  as  many  as  were  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  proceeds  of  what  was 
sold  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet; 
and  distribution  was  made  to  each  as 
any  had  need." 

This  is  not  described  in  Acts  as  a 
program  of  action  that  is  laid  down 
for  all  Christians.   Instead,  it  is  an 


actual  description  of  what  Christian 
fellowship  meant  to  first-century 
Christians.  It  is  apparent  that  it 
meant  concern  not  only  for  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  persons,  but  for  their 
physical  welfare  as  well. 

It  was  said  of  the  early  Christians, 
"Behold,  how  they  love  one  another." 
This  was  society's  recognition  that 
the  basis  of  Christian  fellowship  is 
love.  Now,  love  had  several  mean- 
ings in  the  ancient  world  and  con- 
sequently in  the  New  Testament.  But 
there  were  different  words  to  de- 
scribe three  types  or  expressions  of 
love:  eros,  or  sexual  love;  philia,  or 
friendship;  and  agape,  or  unselfish 
good  will.  It  was  friendship  and  un- 
selfish good  will  (concern  for  one 
another's  welfare)  that  characterized 
Christian  fellowship  in  the  first  cen- 
tury church. 

It  is  good  to  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples, especially  when  by  so  doing 
we  can  get  a  fresh  or  clear  meaning 
for  a  term  that  is  much  used  in  our 
time.  Doesn't  the  life  of  Christians  in 
the  early  church  indicate  what  Chris- 
tian fellowship  might  mean  in  our 
day? 

It  seems  to  say  that  our  relation- 
ships in  the  church,  for  the  most 
part,  are  too  impersonal.  We  fre- 
quently don't  even  know  the  names 
of  many  fellow  church  members — 
much  less  their  needs  and  problems. 
We  smile  at  people  and  feel  a  sense 
of  general  good  will.  But  how  much 
would  we  be  willing  to  share  to  help 
those  fellow  Christians  if  they  were 
in  financial  need?  Do  we  concern 
ourselves  about  visiting  the  sick  and 
shut-in  members   of  our   church   or 
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the  fellows  in  the  unit  who  are  laid 
up? 

Of  course,  life  in  the  military 
services  poses  special  problems.  The 
post  chapel,  or  the  United  Fellow- 
ship of  Protestants  chapter,  is  com- 
posed of  persons  with  widely  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  with  different 
interests  and  needs.  The  time  of 
shared  life  is  relatively  brief.  Any- 
one is  tempted  to  say:  "Oh,  why 
bother?  We're  here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow. Close  friendships — espe- 
cially outgoing  concern  for  others' 
welfare — are  pretty  much  ruled  out." 
What  is  the  special  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  while  one  is  in  the 
armed  forces? 

The  church  is  a  fellowship.  The 
spiritual  temperature  of  the  church 


will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  that  fellow- 
ship. Such  was  the  case  in  the  first 
century — and  in  the  twentieth. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Were  the  first -century  Christians 
unrealistic,  impractical,  and  visionary 
in  their  expression  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship? Or  were  they  simply  more 
filled  with  Christian  love  than  most 
of  us  today? 

2.  What  constitutes  a  practical  pro- 
gram of  fellowship  in  the  church  to- 
day? Work  it  out  for  your  unit. 

3.  How  can  one  express  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion such  as  life  in  the  armed  forces 
today? 


SOCIAL    EARTHQUAKES 

The  Christian  does  not  believe  that  God  sends  war  and  pestilence 
upon  the  nations  as  an  arbitrary  act  of  judgment.  But  he  does  believe 
that  God  created  and  maintains  the  kind  of  moral  order  in  which 
man,  through  his  disobedience,  arrogance,  and  unbrotherliness,  brings 
these  disasters  upon  himself.  When  Thomas  Carlyle  looked  at  France 
through  the  eyes  of  history  and  saw  so  much  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness and  despair,  and  so  much  wealth  and  haughtiness  and  autocracy, 
he  said,  "If  there  had  been  no  French  Revolution  I  could  not  have 
believed  in  God." 

Social  earthquakes  are  oecuring  in  various  parts  of  our  world 
today.  Without  holding  the  idea  that  God  sends  these  revolutionary 
movements  as  an  arbitrary  act,  it  is  still  our  belief  that  the  presence 
of  these  conditions  in  the  world  is  greater  proof  of  the  reality  of  God 
than  their  absence  would  be. 

— William  C.  Martin 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  22 


Christian  Witnesses 


JOHN  W.  COOK 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Acts  4:33;  6:1-4,  7,  10 


Our  Aims 

1.  To  discover  who  the  early  witnesses  to 
the  faith  were,  and  what  the  nature 
of  their  witness  was. 

2.  To  apply  the  principles  of  Christian 
witnessing  to  our  situation  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

B  It  was  not  enough  for  the  first 
disciples  of  Jesus  to  deepen  their  own 
faith,  important  as  that  was.  They 
were  also  charged  with  the  divine 
task  of  spreading  the  good  news  far 
and  near.  They  were  to  testify  to 
the  tremendous  fact  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  him- 
self. As  the  risen  Christ  told  them, 
"You  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jeru- 
salem and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria 
and  to  the  end  of  the  earth." 

Who  were  these  witnesses?  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  presents  a  noble 
procession  of  Christian  witnesses.  In 
the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  book, 
the  dominant  witness  to  the  Christian 
Way  is  Peter.  His  scene  of  operation 
is  largely  in  Palestine.  The  outstand- 
ing example  of  Peter's  witness  was 
that  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
As  a  result  of  his  fervent  preaching, 
about  three  thousand  persons  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
(Chapter  Two). 


Emerging  from  the  group  of  early 
Christians  as  a  person  of  unusual 
spiritual  stature  was  Stephen  who 
is  described  as  "full  of  grace  and 
power."  Luke  attributes  much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Stephen's  witness  to 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
his  life.  "They  could  not  withstand 
the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  with  which 
he  spoke,"  he  says. 

Stephen  was  also  something  of  a 
mystic.  We  read  (7:55  ff.)  that  'lie, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gazed  into 
heaven  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand 
of  God;  and  he  said,  'Behold,  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son 
of  man  standing  at  the  right  hand 
of  God/  "  This  so  enraged  Stephen's 
hearers,  the  non-Christians  and  the 
anti-Christians,  that  they  stoned  him. 
He  was  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

The  word  "martyr"  has  a  rather 
bad  connotation  in  our  day.  We  often 
apply  it  derisively  to  those  persons 
who  are  always  complaining  about 
getting  a  rough  deal.  Not  so  with 
Stephen.  His  martyrdom  was  a 
further  means  of  witnessing  to  the 
Christian  Way.  Even  while  he  was 
being  stoned,  "he  prayed,  'Lord 
Jesus,    receive   my    spirit/    And    he 
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knelt  down  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  'Lord,  do  not  hold  this  sin 
against  them/  "  He  showed,  by  the 
way  he  met  death,  that  he  really 
trusted  in  God.  He  had  the  same 
forgiving  spirit  that  was  in  his  Lord 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  This  was 
not  lost  on  everyone  in  the  crowd. 
Among  those  present  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  later  to  become  Paul  the 
Apostle.  This  scene  was  indelibly 
stamped  on  his  mind. 

Another  outstanding  early  Chris- 
tian witness  to  "the  Way"  was  Philip. 
About  him  we  read  (8:12):  "When 
they  believed  Philip  as  he  preached 
good  news  about  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  baptized,  both  men  and 
women."  The  seed  was  being  sown, 
and  a  harvest  of  souls  was  being 
reaped. 

Many  of  us  find  it  easy  to  witness 
in  private  words,  but  hard  to 
back  up  our  words  with  our  money. 
We  pray  silently  for  the  hungry  peo- 
ples of  earth,  but  do  not  send  money 
to  Church  World  Service,  or  CARE, 
in  order  to  provide  food  for  those 
hungry  persons. 

Not  so  with  one  of  the  early  wit- 
nesses from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
originally  named  Joseph,  but  known 
to  us  as  Barnabas.  "Barnabas"  means 
"son  of  encouragement."  It  was  a 
name  given  Joseph  by  the  apostles. 
We  can  understand  why  they  would 
call  him  this  when  we  read  that  he 
"sold  a  field  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it 
at  the  apostles'  feet"  to  be  distributed 
to  the  needy. 

Such  a  man  is  to  be  trusted.  And 
indeed  he  was.  He  was  sent  by  the 
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Jerusalem  church  to  Antioch,  there 
to  lead  the  new-born  church.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  first  missionary 
journey  from  Antioch.  He  defended 
the  right  of  Gentiles  to  become  full 
members  of  the  Christian  church. 
Since  most  of  us  are  Gentiles,  we 
owe  a  great  debt  to  this  early  wit- 
ness, Barnabas. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  watched 
while  Stephen  was  stoned,  emerges 
in  the  last  sixteen  chapters  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  presented 
as  the  most  zealous,  untiring,  and 
wide-ranging  of  the  first  century 
Christian  witnesses.  Following  his 
conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
his  name  was  changed  to  Paul.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  about  Paul  in 
the  final  session  of  this  series  on 
Luke- Acts.  Paul's  witness  was  largely 
to  the  Gentile  world.  He  liked  to  call 
himself  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

But  what  of  the  Jewish  people? 
Did  Christianity  not  catch  hold  in 
the  land  of  Jesus'  birth?  Yes,  it  did. 
We  need  not  read  far  to  discover  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
early  Christian  witnesses  was  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus. 

James  was  not  a  follower  of  his 
brother  during  Jesus'  earthly  min- 
istry. But  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  saw  the  risen  Christ.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Jerusalem  church 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  fact,  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. His  group  continued  to  feel 
strong  loyalty  to  Jewish  law  and 
tradition  even  after  becoming  Chris- 
tian. His  honesty  and  steadfastness 
earned  him  the  nickname  of  "the 
Just."  Like  Stephen,  he  was  a 
martyr,  being  killed  about  a.d.  62. 
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We  have  singled  out  six  great 
Christian  witnesses.  But  what  of  the 
original  twelve  apostles?  What  was 
the  nature  of  their  witness? 

WTe  read  that  they  were  powerful 
witnesses  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  risen  Lord  of  the  church. 
"With  great  power  the  apostles  gave 
their  testimony  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  great  grace 
was  upon  them  all."  (4:33)  They 
were  not  a  band  of  do-gooders. 
Rather,  they  had  a  burning  desire  to 
preach  the  word.  We  read  in  chapter 
six  that  "the  twelve  summoned  the 
body  of  the  disciples  and  said,  It  is 
not  right  that  we  should  give  up 
preaching  the  word  of  God  to  serve 
tables.  .  .  .  But  we  will  devote  our- 
selves to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word/  " 

Preaching  was  important  to  them. 
They  were  not  talking  to  be  talking. 
They  were  preaching  for  decisions. 
"And  the  word  of  God  increased;  and 
the  number  of  the  disciples  multi- 
plied greatly  in  Jerusalem,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  priests  were  obedi- 
ent to  the  faith/' 

So  what?  Where  does  all  this  lead 


us?  Does  it  not  show  us  that  by  our 
words  and  by  our  actions  we  can 
influence  others  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God?  The  basic 
nature  and  needs  of  man  have  not 
changed  since  the  days  of  Peter, 
Stephen,  Barnabas,  and  Paul.  Men 
still  need  to  know  that  God  is  ruler 
of  this  universe,  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer of  human  beings.  They  need 
to  feel  certain  that  his  nature  is  un- 
selfish love.  We  can  each  add  a  line 
to  the  twentieth-century  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  do  you  think  it  means  to 
witness  for  Christ?  Does  our  day  re- 
quire new  ways,  the  same  old  ways, 
or  both? 

2.  What  was  the  goal  of  the  dis- 
ciples' witnessing?  What  should  be 
our  objective? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  there  are 
twentieth-century  Christians  who  are 
making  a  witness  comparable  to  that 
made  by  Peter,  Barnabas,  Stephen, 
and  Paul?  If  so,  name  them,  and  tell 
why  you  consider  them  great  Chris- 
tian witnesses. 


ACTION    N  EEDED  ! 

The  young  preacher  thrilled  his  congregation  with  his  first  sermon — 
a  challenge  to  "gird  their  loins"  for  Christian  service  and  living.  Then, 
to  their  dismay,  he  preached  the  same  sermon  the  following  Sunday. 
When  he  confronted  them  with  the  same  ringing  message  on  the  third 
Sunday,  his  flock  felt  something  must  be  done. 

"Don't  you  have  more  than  just  one  sermon?"  blurted  a  spokesman  to 
the  pastor. 

"O,  yes,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  have  quite  a  number.  But  you  haven't 
done  anything  about  the  first  one  yet!" 

— W.  W.  Reid,  Arkansas  Methodist 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  29 


A  World  Faith 

JOHN  W.  COOK 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Acts  13:47-49;  16:9-10;  28:30-31 


Our  Aims 

1.  To  see  how  the  good  news  was  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world  of  the 
first  century. 

2.  To  consider  whether  or  not  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  modern  world,  can  truly 
be  a  world  faith. 

■  Isn't  it  amazing  that,  within 
thirty-five  years  of  Jesus'  crucifixion, 
there  were  Christian  churches  all 
over  the  civilized  Western  world?  In 
our  day  of  modern  transportation 
and  modern  communications  persons 
can  be  heard  all  over  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  We  travel  around 
the  world  in  a  few  days.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  in  the  first  century 
a.d.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no  telephones, 
no  telegraphs,  no  daily  newspapers, 
no  airplanes,  no  trains  made  for  a 
much  slower  world.  This  just  makes 
the  facts  more  amazing. 

Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  a 
tentmaker  from  Tarsus.  He  was 
named  Saul  originally,  but  is  known 
and  honored  in  Christian  history  as 
Paul.  Chapters  13  through  28  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  largely  given 
over  to  a  description  of  his  travels 
and  his  preaching. 

A  good  part  of  the  New  Testament 
consists  of  letters  which  he  wrote 
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while  canying  on  this  extensive  mis- 
sionary activity.  Paul's  influence  has 
been  great  in  theology  across  the 
centuries.  Those  greatly  influenced 
by  his  thinking  have  included  Augus- 
tine, Martin  Luther,  John  Wesley, 
and,  in  the  twentieth  century,  Karl 
Barth. 

First,  we  see  Paul  as  the  assistant 
to  Barnabas.  Both  were  missionaries 
commissioned  by  the  church  at 
Antioch.  Paul  had  to  prove  himself. 
After  all,  he  had  been  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians.  A  "turncoat"  is  not 
easily  accepted  by  his  former 
enemies  nor  forgiven  by  his  former 
friends,  in  the  first  century  or  in  the 
twentieth.  But  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  Paul  was  burning  with 
devotion  to  Jesus  Christ.  Then  off  he 
went  to  Asia  Minor.  (See  12:25  to 
16:5.) 

While  preaching  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  universal  note  became  evident 
in  Paul's  message.  We  read  (13:47- 
49) :  "The  Lord  has  commanded  us, 
saying,  1  have  set  you  to  be  a  light 
for  the  Gentiles,  that  you  may  bring 
salvation  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth/  And  when  the  Gentiles 
heard  this,  they  were  glad  and  glori- 
fied the  word  of  God.  .  .  .  And  the 
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word  of  the  Lord  spread  throughout 
all  the  region." 

Paul  was  sensitive  to  the  leading  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  choosing  his  mis- 
sion fields.  A  vision  in  the  night 
resulted  in  his  going  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Macedonia  and  Greece  in  Europe. 
(For  a  full  account,  read  16:6  to 
19:20.) 

In  some  respects,  Paul's  most  im- 
portant journey  was  that  to  Rome. 
There,  according  to  tradition,  he  was 
beheaded  on  the  Appian  Way  about 
a.d.  65.  He  arrived  in  Rome  as  a 
prisoner,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
his  preaching  and  teaching.  Further- 
more, since  Rome  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  his 
preaching  there  was  a  symbol  of  the 
fact  that  the  good  news  was  being 
taken  into  all  the  world. 

It  is  with  an  account  of  his  preach- 
ing and  teaching  in  Rome  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  closes — not  with 
an  account  of  Paul's  death.  We  read 
the  final  two  verses  of  the  Acts: 
"And  he  [Paul]  lived  there  [Rome] 
two  whole  years  at  his  own  expense, 
and  welcomed  all  who  came  to  him, 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
teaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
quite  openly  and  unhindered." 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  has 
happened  in  the  two-volume  history 
which  we  call  Luke-Acts.  From  an 
obscure  corner  of  a  subject  nation, 
the  gospel  has  been  carried  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  mightiest  of  ancient 
cities.  Truly,  since  this  is  God's 
world,  he  can  break  into  history  at 
any  point  and  any  place.  That  time 
and  place  become  the  dateline  for  all 
subsequent  history.  If  we  had  been 
planning  a  strategy  for   declaring  a 


universal  faith,  we  probably  would 
have  chosen  to  start  in  Rome,  and 
work  down  into  the  provinces.  But 
this  further  illustrates  the  fact  that 
God's  way  is  not  always  our  way. 
Only  when  we  are  following  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our 
way  likely  to  be  God's  way! 

We  are  working  and  praying,  to- 
day, for  one  world.  We  rightly  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  as  an  in- 
strument for  helping  to  achieve 
world  peace  and  world  understand- 
ing. But  many  Christians  believe  that 
we  will  really  be  able  to  achieve 
one  world — unity  of  spirit,  not 
merely  of  organization — only  when 
we  come  to  recognize  one  God  as 
Father  of  us  all. 

We  believe  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
alone  do  we  have  a  true  index  to 
the  character  and  purposes  of  God 
for  mankind.  For  that  reason,  there 
is  urgency  in  proclaiming  the  good 
news  as  a  world  faith  today.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  cry  of  John,  in  Revela- 
tion, shall  become  a  true  description 
of  reality:  "The  kingdom  of  the 
world  has  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
first  century  A.D.? 

2.  How  would  you  summarize  the 
message  of  Paul  the  Apostle?  How 
would  you  describe  his  character? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Christianity 
really  is  a  world  faith? 

4.  How  can  we  help  to  extend  it  to 
all  peoples  in  our  time? 
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A  young  Army  recruit  was  feeling 
a  little  homesick  and  appalled  at  the 
great  contrast  between  barracks  life 
and  his  comfortable,  cultured  home 
life  as  the  son  of  a  Harvard  professor. 
He  wandered  behind  the  barracks 
and  slumped  down  on  the  steps  to 
think.  In  a  moment  the  top  sergeant 
came  around  the  corner  and  barked: 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

The  boy  leaped  to  his  feet.  "I'm 
— er — procrastinating,  sir." 

The  sergeant  looked  dubious,  then 
said:  "Well,  OK,  just  so  you  keep 
busy." 

— Builders 

Preaching  interminably  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  parson  said, 
"I  look  at  the  mountains  and  cannot 
help  thinking,  'Beautiful  as  you  are, 


"I'm  used  to  this  sort  of  thing — I  have  a  wife 
and  three  daughters  at  home." 
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you  will  be  destroyed,  while  my  soul 
will  not.'  .  .  .  And  then  I  gaze  upon 
the  ocean  and  cry,  'Mighty  as  you 
are,  you  will  eventually  dry  up,  but 
not    I/" 

— Watchman -Examiner 

Mrs.  Brown:  "How  children's 
tastes  do  change!" 

Mrs.  White:  "Yes,  when  my  two 
were  small,  Johnny  just  loved  soldiers 
and  Mary  was  crazy  for  brightly 
colored  dolls.  Now  Mary  is  crazy 
about  soldiers  and  John  runs  after 
every  painted  doll  he  sees." 

— Biblical  Recorder 

The  teacher  was  giving  her  class 
an  example  of  ancient  language. 
"Now,  Gene,"  she  said  to  a  pupil, 
"give  me  an  example  of  a  modern- 
day  sentence  which  conveys  the 
meaning,  'Thou  art  good.'  " 

The  pupil  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  meditation,  then  his  face 
brightened  up  with  sudden  under- 
standing as  he  said:  "I  dig  you  cat, 
and  you're  real  crazy!" 

— Texas  Outlook 


Come,  Ye  Faithful,  Raise  the  Strain 

Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the  strain 
Of  triumphant  gladness; 
God  hath  brought  His  Israel 
Into  joy  from  sadness. 
Loosed  from  Pharaoh's  bitter  yoke 
Jacob's  sons  and  daughters, 
Led  them  with  unmoistened  foot 
Through  the  Red  Sea  waters. 

'Tis  the  spring  of  souls  today; 

Christ  hath  burst  His  prison, 

And  from  three  days  sleep  in  death 

As  a  sun  hath  risen. 

All  the  winter  of  our  sins, 

Long  and  dark,  is  flying 

From  His  light,  to  whom  we  give 

Laud  and  praise  undying. 

Now  the  queen  of  seasons,  bright 
With  the  day  of  splendor, 
With  the  royal  feast  of  feasts, 
Comes  its  joy  to  render; 
Comes  to  glad  Jerusalem, 
Who  with  true  affection 
Welcomes  in  unwearied  strains 
Jesus'  resurrection. 

Alleluia  now  to  Thee 
Christ,  our  King  immortal, 
Who  hast  passed  the  gates  of  death 
And  the  tomb's  sealed  portal; 
Who,  though  never  door  unclose, 
In  th'assembly  standing, 
Breathest  on  Thy  friends  the  peace 
Past  all  understanding. 

TUNE:  St.    Kevin    by    Arthur    Sullivan 

WORDS:  John   of   Damascus   (c.  700);   translated 
by  John  M.  Neale  (1859) 
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